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PARTY GOVERNMENT : 


A SUBSTITUTE. 


THE system of government by party, which has been in vogue in 
England for the last two or three centuries, has been often assailed 
of late years. The critics, however, have as a rule confined them- 
selves to demonstrating the absurdity of our modern political sys- 
tem, without attempting to suggest any practical alternative. In 
this, of course, they are merely displaying the national tempera- 
ment. Most of us have intelligence enough to see the absurdities 
involved in a great number of our customs and institutions, but we 
lack the imagination to devise, or else the courage to propose, a 
substitute. 

In the past there was, doubtless, a radical difference of prin- 
ciple, between the two great parties in the State; but in the last 
twenty years these principles have become so hopelessly mixed, 
that the terms Liberal and Conservative can hardly be said to have 
any definite meaning to-day. At most they are mere labels, like 
the Reds and the Greens of the old Roman Circus, indicating rivalry 
rather than any difference of aim or method. Thus, we find both 
parties making frantic bids for the votes of the democracy, when 
they are in opposition ; and when they are in office, carrying on the 
work of Social Reform, just so far as they think necessary for the 
maintenance of their position. 


It is this subordination of the interests of the country to those 
of party which, more than anything else, has filled many of the 
wisest and most honourable members of the community with disgust 
for political life. They have abandoned a contest which they can 
only regard as a game—and a rather sordid game—and by so doing 
they have left the field open for those less scrupulous or more self- 
seeking than themselves. Looked at in the abstract, it is an 
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astonishing thing that any sane person should profess himself in- 
different to politics, political action being almost the first essential 
for the welfare of the country; yet there are many men to-day, 
and those by no means the least intelligent among us, who take up 
this attitude. It is instructive to notice in this connection that in 
ancient Athens the term “idiot” was applied to those who held 
aloof from public life. Would anyone think of applying the same 
term to the man who shuns the quagmire of modern English 

There are indeed few men who enter political life with the sole 
idea of serving their country. The great majority have some 
private axe to grind, some professional, social or mercenary aim 
which will be futthered by supporting one of the two great Parties. 
The already overworked K.C., the successful brewer or merchant, 
the sporting landowner and the prosperous Stock Exchange 
gambler—whose collective knowledge of the principles and morals 
of legislation would often hardly warrant their election to a 
Borough Council—are thus sent by an undiscerning public to the 
House of Commons, to assist its deliberations on National and 
Imperial questions. 


To such men the Party System is a God-send. Without it 
they would be compelled to think for themselves and bring to bear 
on politics the same energy and intelligence as they display in 
their several callings. But, thanks to Party Government, there is 
no need for them to make this drain upon their faculties. The 
more capable of the adult inmates of Earlswood Asylum possess 
enough general intelligence to obey the orders of the Party Whip. 
The only demand made on them is to allow themselves to be 
drafted into the right lobby when a division takes place. Well 
might the sentry sing, as he paced the pavement of St. Stephen’s, 


“When in that House M.P.’s divide, 

Though they’ve a brain and cerebellum too, 
They’ve got to leave that brain outside, 

And vote just as their leaders tell ’em to.” 

But sarcasm and reason are alike futile to upset a system, 
unless something better can be proposed. It is with the idea of 
suggesting a scheme which shall not involve too great a departure 
from our present system, arid yet shall get rid of Party Government 
with its idea of collective responsibility, that this paper has been 
written. 

It is not easy for any but those in the centre of political life 
to know how far the theory of collective responsibility is a fact at 
the present time. In the eyes of the nation it is hardly maintained 
at all. Lord Morley is praised or blamed for the government or 
misgovernment of India, and Mr. Birrell for that of Ireland, we do 
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not hold Lord Loreburn or Mr. John Burns or even the Cabinet 
as a whole responsible for those countries. Our approval or dis- 
approval of the Budget affects our attitude towards the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but makes no difference in our feelings towards 
the Home Secretary. 


In this assignment of responsibility the public are probably 
right ; for, if we consider the mass of detail involved in each de- 
partment of Government, we shall see that the whole of a Minis- 
ter’s time must inevitably be taken up with mastering his own sub- 
ject; so that, though he may lend his countenance to the action 
of a colleague in another department, he can really know very little 
more abcut the matter than a private member of his party. Yet, 
although each member of the Government may be in fact solely 
responsible for his own department, and may be so regarded by 
the nation, his failure to carry any measure through the Commons 
will involve the downfall of all his colleagues. ° Is there not some- 
thing absurd in a system which dismisses the Lord Chancellor 
and the Postmaster General because the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has proposed an unpopular tax, or the President of the 
Board of Education has views on the Church Catechism? The 
bugbear of personal responsibility, which assumes such horrific 
proportions to those who uphold the party system, is surely not the 
sort of goblin before which a strong man will quail. The man 
who believes in himself and in his cause will court responsibility ; 
he will only feel hampered by having to commend his proposal to 
a small body of experts, each pre-occupied with his own concerns, 
before submitting it to the whole legislature. The timorous man, 
the man who shuns responsibility, who looks to his colleagues to 
make up his mind for him, has no right, and under a wiser system 
than our own would have no desire, to act as a Minister of the 
Crowu. For such gentle natures there are always subordinate 
posts to be found; the mountain-tops are only for those whose 
shoulders are stout enough to bear the sky unaided. 


The idea of personal responsibility then will involve no great 
change in the popular attitude towards a minister. It will thus 
commend itself to any who try to think out a new scheme to super- 
sede party government. Two other facts will suggest themselves 
as concomitant factors: first the separation which has existed—in 
theory and generally in practice—since the Saxon times between 
the legislative and the administrative functions of government, the 
laws being made by the Crown and two Houses of Parliament, while 
they are carried out by the Crown alone. The second fact is the 
freedom from party control in voting on bills brought in by private 
members. In these each member is allowed to vote in accordance 
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with his convictions, if he happen to have any; or to abstain from 
voting, if the matter be one on which he is entirely ignorant. 

Consideration of these three ideas will suggest a scheme under 
which each minister is solely responsible for his own department 
and is unaffected by an adverse vote in connexion with another. 
In such a scheme there would be no Cabinet Councils, for there 
would be no Cabinet ; and no Government Bills, for every measure 
would be proposed by some one individual, whether a minister 
or a private member. 

Let us consider how this scheme would work; and, to take 
some starting point, let us assume that the King has sent for some 
prominent statesman and asked him to forma Ministry. It will 
no longer be necessary for the new ministers to be all of one poli- 
tical complexion, for they will act independently of each other ; the 
sole requisite will be that each of them should be deemed capable 
of wisely administering the department of State assigned to him. 
On taking office each Minister will, after making himself acquaint- 
ed with the work of his department, consider whether any further 
legislation is needed to remedy its defects. If he decides that it 
is, he will draft a bill embodying his proposals and submit it to the 
House of Commons ; and in the event of his bill being rejected he 
will resign his portfolio. Should he, however decide that no further 
legislation is needed, he will confine himself to administering his 
department, unaffected by the defeat or resignation of any of his 
colleagues. 

But obviously his tenure of office must not be dependent solely 
on the fate of the bills which he has himself introduced ; otherwise 
the pclitical limpet, who has not been wholly unknown in the past, 
would make himself secure for seven years by the simple expedient 
of introducing no bill. To obviate this it would have to be in the 
power of any member who was dissatisfied with the working of the 
department to introduce such legislation dealing with it as he 
thought desirable ; and with regard to this bill the minister would 
not be allowed to remain neutral, but would be obliged to accept 
or oppose it, his continued tenure of office being dependent on the 
success or failure of the bill when it came before the Commons. 
The same result might be achieved by the carrying of a vote of 
want of confidence. 

When a minister resigned his office he would presumably be 
succeeded by the most prominent of his opponents, who would hold 
office in like manner till he suffered defeat or till the dissolution 
of Parliament. 

It may be objected that under such a scheme an apathetic or 
astute minister would be able to make use of all the good ideas of 
his critics without troubling to formulate any for himself. But, 
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apart from the fact that, if they are good ideas, it would be an ad- 
vantage for the country to have the benefit of them, the objection 
fails to take account of the fact that most people in control of a 
business would rather carry out their own ideas than those of 
other people. 

Before such a scheme as this came into operation it would be 
necessary to draw up an exhaustive classification of all possible 
subjects of legislation, that there might be some one minister into 
whose department each question would fall. At present there is 
no member of the Government who is specially responsible for 
Temperance legislation, Disestablishment, Woman’s Suffrage, and 
many other matters. All these questions would have to be so as- 
signed as to come within the department of one or other of the 
ministry, whose tenure of office would depend on his power of keep- 
ing a majority of the House of Commons at his back in each 
particular measure. 

The change from the present system would of course be best 
brought about gradually. As a first step—merely with the object 
of training the ordinary member to think for himself—there would 
be many more bills introduced by private members, the ministers 
being foxrethe time restricted to their more legitimate business of 
administering the law, more legitimate because they represent the 
Crown whch has the sole right of administration. After a session 
or two, when people were familiarized with the idea of a Govern- 
ment the members of which voted in different lobbies, the further 
step might be taken of allowing each minister to promote such 
legislation as he thought necessary for the working of his depart- 
ment. With this addition the new system would be complete aud 
party spirit would have vanished from the field of English politics. 

It is characteristic of our race to cling to institutions long after 
they have ceased to serve any useful purpose. The distinction 
between the Court Party and the Country Party under the Stuarts 
marked a real and vital indifference of ideal with regard to the power 
of the Crown; but it would be idle to maintain that this difference 
underlies the opposition between the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives to-day. A few years ago the Commons were divided on the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland ; a few months hence they may 
be divided on the question of Tariff Reform; if we may believe 
the political prophets, the mid-century will not pass without seeing 
Liberals and Conservatives banded together to defend the rights 
of private property against the Socialist. These facts all point to 
the break-up of the party system and suggest its supersession by 
some other more suited to the needs of the time. 

The fact that even so brilliant a politician as Lord Beacons- 
field considered party government to be a necessary element in 
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politics is only a proof that even the shrewdest are apt to be guided 
more by custom than by reason. Politics, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, is as much a progressive science as theology. If the theolo- 
gian of to-day is allowed to take up an entirely different standpoint 
from that of the theologians of fifty years ago—as he does, for 
instance, on the question of miracles—surely the politician has as 
much right to be guided by the spirit of his age and refuse to be 
dominated by the theories of the past. It is as idle to confront 
a problem of modern politics with some dictum of Burke’s or 
Beaccnsfield’s as it would be to cite Paley’s Evidences in refutation 
of Harnack or Cheyne. 

The only truth which can underlie the defence of party is the 
obvious fact that criticism and opposition are vitally necessary 
in all legislative bodies. But it by no means follows that such 
opposition should always consist of the same individuals united 
together for the purpose of opposing all the Government’s proposals 
on whatever subject simply because they are put forward by the 
Government and “it is the business of an Opposition to oppose.” 

It is however much easier to quote the opinion of long-dead 
statesmen than to advance valid arguments in support of a system 
which has outlived its day. The defenders of party government 
have therefore done wisely in not attempting the more difficult 
task, confining themselves to academic expressions of opinion and 
to the pertinent enquiry “What do you propose to substitute ?” 

To those who advance this question merely as a defence of a 
system they are determined to maintain, no new scheme is likely 
to commend itself. But as I think there are many who would 
gladly see the party system done away with, believing that Party 
Spirit is the chief obstacle to wise and effective legislation, I have 
ventured to suggest an alternative method of government, which 
would at once be more reasonable, more expeditious and—be it said 
without offence—more honest than that which prevails to-day. 


C. B. WHEELER. 
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1908. 


THE EMPIRE AND LABOUR, 


THE President of the recent Trades Union Congress moved a 
resolution to the effect that the Government be asked to arrange, 
if possible, for the holding of an International Labour Conference— 
one wonders to what end. It strikes one that it would be a much 
wiser plan to ask for the holding of an All-British, or Empire, 
Labour Conference, in order to see if something could not be done 
tc take some of the swarms of labouring people from this congested 
country and place them on the millions of acres of land which our 
boasted Empire owns, with not so much as an inhabitant to the 
square mile. But the Trades Union Congress would hear nothing 
of emigration projects, though it was in favour of allotments for 
workers. In brief, the Trades Union people do not favour a policy 
of making men strong and independent, but rather one of keeping 
them workers simply, that is, “hands.” It is the reverse of a states- 
manlike policy or outlook, and does not give one a very reassuring 
idea of what might be the outcome should the day arrive when the 
working-class constituencies are able to command a majority in 
Parliament, and thus to rule the political roast. 

It is of the essence of great politics and statesmanship to be 
able to take wide views, and to grasp the largest and most recondite 
situations. Now: there is nothing in the world, nor ever has been 
anything, larger, or of a more comprehensive character than the 
British Empire, or Commonwealth, as we should prefer to call it, 
with its close on four hundred millions of population (if not more), 
and its upwards of 11,500,000 square miles of territory. To this 
vast area British India (including Native States) contributes, 
in round figures, 1,700,000 square miles, with a population of close 
upon three hundred millions, thus leaving, roughly speaking, a popu- 
lation of one hundred millions for the remaining parts of the 
Empire. Of this estimated population not much more than one- 
half are white people. If we put the total at 60,000,000 we prob- 
ably give the outside number. Yet of this total some forty-three 
odd millions belong to these islands, with their total land area of 
121,146 square miles, while Australia, with its 3,176,457 square 
miles, has a population of about six million souls. Canada and 
Britain’s other American possessions (with an area of 3,800,000 
square miles), about the same population (six millions), and the 
whole of British Africa, with its well on to three million square 
miles, not nearly two millions of white population. 
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But, taking those parts of South Africa that are open to 
colonisation, estimated at 1,354,000 square miles, their total popula- 
tion is stated, roughly, to be about six millions, while of this the 
enormous preponderance are blacks. This fact puts Africa at a 
disadvantage to many as a place of residence ; in other words, as a 
suitable place for white colonisation. 

This disadvantage, however, does not attach to Canada, to 
Australia, to New Zealand, and to other parts of the Empire, which 
have land for the willing, and which are crying out for population. 
For many years some of the Australian colonies were foolishly blind 
to their need of population, foolishly blind to the risk they ran, 
should England come to be involved in war with a strong Power, of 
being attacked, and possibly snapped up as part of the Imperial 
possessions. During the last few years the whole of Australia has 
woke up to the insecurity of its position» and it is now inviting 
emigrants and offering assistance to suitable men and women. But 
even yet their efforts are lukewarm and half-hearted; while the 
mother-country—the step-mother country, it should be called—looks 
on with a one-eyed squint on the passing need, and a fatuous dis- 
regard of what the future may require or bring forth So men and 
women rot in our slums, and grow hostile to existing conditions 
(and small blame to them!) in our manufacturing centres, while fair 
lands, under the British sun, if one may so put it, laugh in idleness, 
and mock at the wisdom of a self-style Imperial race! 

Imperial race, forsooth! If we had ten imperial-minded states- 
men in these islands, especially if, joined to their imperial-minded- 
ness, there was a little practical Christianity, we should have within 
two years an empire-building policy which would shame some of 
the pettyfoggers who are now ranged in the list of our statesmen. 
A Cabinet with such a policy would invite the colonies to send dele- 
gates to a conference to consider the question of how best to 
develop and make use of the assets and resources of the Empire, 
including its human assets, so many of whom are now going to 
waste, and becoming a danger to the established order of things: 
because of the indifference and neglect with which they are treated 
by the misgoverning powers. Nor would such a Cabinet be slow 
to prcpcund a good working scheme whereby the weakness of the 
mother country (its perennially unemployed), would be turned into 
a strength for the daughter lands. They would say to the colonies: 
Do you plan out townships and establish teaching homesteads, and 
we will stand two-thirds of the cost of sending out to you suitable 
men and women as citizens, who in years to come would be the 
glory and strength of your dominions and commonwealths. 

But what about the money? some will say. There are plenty 
of ways of finding the money, if statesmen would just put old Use 
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and Wont behind the door for a season, and look at things under 
the light of plain common-sense. Suppose one million-pound battle- 
ship were deleted from the building list, how many able-bodied 
men and their families would it send out? Allowing £200 per 
family, it would send out 5,000; and as the money would have to 
be paid back by instalments, when profits began to accrue, the 
amount would form a fund which would be used over and over 
again for the same purpose. 

There are many other ways in which money might be raised 
for the same purpose. Take the £25,000 recently paid, or to be 
paid, for a picture by Franz Hals—a picture for the enjoyment of 
the few; we hold that the money would be better spent in putting 
the King’s lieges in the way to become happy, productive workers: 
than in placing a picture on the walls of the National Gallery that 
is not pleasing, and is, besides, of doubtful authenticity. But art? 
Culture? A fig for art and culture when so many people are 
wanting bread and honest work for their hands to do. 

And then take the £50,000 given to a man, who was already 
rich, for doing work for which he had already been well-paid—a 
pourbcir, in short, which a man of character should have been 
ashamed to accept. And the £100,000 previously given under 
similar circumstances. There is a sum of £175,000 taken from 
the public purse which would have been better laid out in providing 
for the strength and efficiency of the Empire, and for the happiness 
and welfare of its least-cared-for citizens. And there are hundreds, 
yea, thousands of ways in which money might be raised (or rather 
saved) for the same purpose, and will be: too, one of these days, if 
the classes which are so jealous of reforms do not land us in a 
European war, to put back the hands of the clock a couple of gene- 
rations, which they are quite capable of doing. Indeed, that is what 
all the current talk about possible war means. 

And here is a point which the working classes would do well 
to perpend. They can be easily made to play this game of war if, 
in a time of panic and scare, they should lose their heads and vote 
for the party which would destroy them and their hopes of a better 
future. So much for the working-class position and outlook in this 
regard. And now a caution for those who love to call themselves 
the governing class, but would be better so described with an added 
“mis.” Let them play the part of embroiling the country with a 
strong European or other Power with ulterior motives, thus en- 
dangering the freedom and independence of the colonies, and they 
will up and cut the painter! And small blame to them if they did: 

As already said, there never was a time when so much all- 
round wisdom was required by Imperial statesmen. Never a time 
when it was necessary to go so warily, to look with an eye to 
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every source of strength, to every source of weakness. And what 
is the Empire’s chief source of strength to-day? The labouring 
arm, the labouring man. And its main source of weakness? The 
same ; the labouring arm, the arm that has the strength to do, the 
strength to produce the common wealth, the strength, and the tact 
and the patience to humour and coax the god that is in nature, in 
the earth, to yield his virtue in season, in abundance, and according 
to the wants of his people—to yield food, the material for clothing, 
all the varied substances and materials for civilised being, and to 
turn them to their various uses. Yet, this, the main strength of 
the Empire, is also its chief weakness when it is not given the 
means and scope to use its potency. And there is no word of con- 
demnation too deep or too scathing to hurl at the statesman who 
does not do all in his power to turn this source of weakness into a 
source of strength, who does not look into the future, and, as far as 
he can, discount the dangers ahead, who does not, above all, take 
every possible means that is in his power to enlist the god which is 
in nature, in the solid earth, and that every spring breaks forth in 
such rejuvenance of new, productive life, and every autumn teams 
with such plenteousness of produce. 

This god of the earth does this here in our unhappy island, with 
its class of men who deem themselves as gods, but are only 
destroyers, who will destroy this great country in the end if they 
be not taken down in time; but because of these destroyers, who 
will not let the people come to their god to help his productiveness, 
it is necessary to help the people to this divinity in other lands, 
in Canada, in Australia, and in New Zealand, in a thousand islands 
of the sea, in order that they may live as men should, not as serfs 
eating jungle meat and smearing their bread with margarine and 
dyed Russian fat! but as large-boned, free-hearted men, with wives 
to pattern them, not as “ hands” at the beck and call of the sixteen 
or twenty per-centers, who live on the blood and brains of others— 
on the blood and sinews of women and children even—not as 
“hands,” who may be permitted to work overtime on an allotment! 

Is it not time Labour men took larger views, and instead of 
thinking of and for “hands,” all the time, determined to see the 
man who works, who produces and creates, take his rightful place? 
And no man, or class of men, can take his or their rightful place 
unless they have the support and backing of the god that is in the 
earth: that is, of nature’s productiveness, and not only that, but of 
nature’s beauty, nature’s inspiration, nature’s wholesomeness and 
wealth. 

One might add, nature’s soberness, nature’s changefulness in 
permanence. For nature, after all, is the most conservative of 
influences. Hence, there is no Conservative so thorough and whole- 
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some as the Radical. He will chop and change, and chop and 
change again, always with an eye to the root and need of things, 
but ever with a solid bottom on human nature, and the harmony 
of things human and divine. And if this great Commonweal of 
ours, which the bumptious so love to call an empire, is to be made 
really great and strong, instead of a congeries of weaknesses, it will 
be done by a few grand old Radicals, heirs of the men of past 
days who came, not before their time, but to teach the way to their 
sons and their son’s sons, so that in the fulness of time the worker 
shall take his rightful place and enter upon his rightful heritage— 
his share of the earth and its fulness. 

Therein lies the kernel of a policy for Labour, and there is no 
other worthy of the name. So long as man or woman is a “hand,” 
they are only half man, half woman, and no enfranchisement can 
make them more, save the enfranchisement which gives them their 
share of the earth, and the strength and glory and fulness that is in 
it, personified here as a god, and in virtual truth a god it is—a god 
who is the best and most constant friend of man, giving him the 
best pay for his work, the most gladness at his work, and all that he 
needs to make him a strong, independert, and God-fearing man, 
and his sons and daughters in the image and likeness of himself. 

The last word is—buttress yourselves in the land, Workers, 
if you would be strong! Look round where there is land to be 
had, and go for it. In the land is your strength, in the land is your 
salvation. One would like to quote a passage or two from a book, 
entitled, “ The Martyrdom of Labour,” but one must suffice by way 
of conclusion. Speaking of the way in which the people were dis- 
possessed of the land by the (ig-) nobles, it says: “ They know in 
their secret hearts that the land question contains all social ques- 
tions ; that, with its solution, all special privileges would disappear, 
and that this is the leading question of the day. Yet, while they 
pretend to care for the well-being of the masses—they carefully 
ignore this question of the land,” and its potency for the redemp- 
tion and uplifting of the workers. 


T. CAVE-NORTH. 


— 
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THE ALTERNATIVE TO SOCIALISM. 


SOCIALISTS and Single Taxers have one high aim in common—the 
abolition of involuntary poverty, and the establishment of equal 
justice for all, without distinction of birth, sex or creed, though I 
am afraid this fact is sometimes forgotten on both sides, and con- 
sequently many opportunities for co-operative effort are lost, and 
the cause of progress suffers. I have no desire to minimise the 
important differences that exist between Socialism and the Single 
Tax, which I will presently deal with quite candidly; but I wish, 
by pointing out the real cause of our social ills, to make the true 
remedy more readily understood, and more ardently supported by 
some of those who now waste much precious energy in attacking 
the effects, instead of the cause, of our troubles. 

In dealing with what I believe to be the fallacies of Socialism, 
I wish it to be understood that I refer to modern English Socialism, 
as preached by such typical Socialists as Robert Blatchford, Keir 
Hardie, and Victor Grayson; and by the Single Tax I mean the 
taxation of land values carried to its logical conclusion—20/- in the 
pound, and the abolition of all other forms of taxation—as advo- 
cated by all Single Taxers throughout the world to-day. 

Sccialism then means the nationalisation of the land and of all 
the means of production and exchange—State ownership and State 
control. The desire for collective ownership, as opposed to private 
or individual ownership, arises through the belief that unemploy- 
ment, sweating, and other kindred evils, are the natural and un- 
avoidable results of what is termed “ our competitive system.” See- 
ing the desperate struggle amongst the many workers for the small 
amount of work, and not stopping to probe below the surface for 
the root cause of the trouble, competition is condemned as the evil 
thing, and a State monopoly is sought to be established in its stead. 
The cause of our social ills, however, is not competition, but 
monopoly—land monopoly—and, strange to say, this important fact 
is often seen, but as often lost sight of again, by leading Socialists, 
who at times seem to wander about in an economic fog. 

Mr. R. B. Suthers, writing in the Clarion, November, 1907, 
about an investigation made by Miss Squire in Preston, asked—“ by 
what are poor women mill workers forced back to the mills before 
they have recovered from the effects of childbirth,” and he answers 
his own question thus—“ by Free Trade and competition; in 
order to make cotton cheap.” The same writer in a more lucid 
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moment, wrote—“ If we had the right to go upon the land for our 
living, there would not be competition amongst us for the jobs of 
the employer. We should be independent of him. He would have 
to raise our wages if he wanted us then.” This well known ex- 
ponent of Socialism shows clearly and unmistakably in one place 
that the cause of the evil is land monopoly, and in another place 
puts it down to Free Trade and competition. Strangely enough, we 
sometimes find Socialists seriously asserting that our social ills are 
due to both competition and monopoly, as though it were possible 
that two mutually destructive forces could together produce any- 
thing. Either competition or monopoly may be the cause, but both 
cannot be, since monopoly can only exist where there is no com- 
petition, and competition makes monopoly impossible. Take the 
case of the Standard Oil Trust for example. The Trust has got 
possession of valuable oil fields, and it has agents constantly on the 
watch for new wells, and as soon as a prospector “ strikes oil” an 
agent buys up the tract of land where the oil has been found, not 
to produce more oil, but to prevent competition which would mean 
the destruction of the Trust’s monopoly. That competition and 
monopoly cannot exist together is admitted by Socialists when 
they propose to abolish competition by setting up a State 
monopoly. But results are mixed up with causes in a bewildering 
manner, and as the rank and file of Socialists accept their political 
faith ready-made, like the majority of Liberals and Tories, it is 
not surprising that the average Socialist is found with no clearer 
ideas than his leaders. 

Mr. Suthers, to whom I have already referred, wrote in the 
Clarion recently as follows: “ Poverty and ignorance, unemploy- 
ment, slums-—all these are the blessings of competition,” and else- 
where he says, “the cause of unemployment is competition and 
monopoly.” Yet the same writer a few months earlier wrote: “No 
Tory dare face the people and tell the whole truth of the national 
decay, the starvation, the misery, the disease, the child-slaughter, 
the drunkenness, and the prostitution which are caused, and must 
inevitably be caused, by the operation of only one Tory principle, 
namely, the private ownership of land.” We find, then, that un- 
employment and its attendant evils, are attributed by this writer to 
monopoly, competition, landlordism, and Free Trade. By another 
prominent Socialist, the Rev. Conrad Noel, our social ills are said to 
be caused by land monopoly and usury, and many other examples 
of confused thought could be given. The first essential to clear 
reasoning is an intelligent and consistent use of terms, and as 
Socialist reasoning seems to be chiefly remarkable for the lack of 
this essential quality, it is not surprising to find that their methods 
of reform are equally faulty. Another striking illustration of un- 
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sound reasoning has been afforded by Robert Blatchford, who de- 
fined competition in the following manner: “If a hundred men 
produced a hundred loaves of bread, and if they piled them in a 
heap and fought for them, so that some got a dozen loaves, and 
some got none, ‘hat would be competition—the competition dear 
to the hearts of Liberal and Tory statesmen, who are safe from 
the scramble. Without such competition there would be enough 
for all, and no one would be hurt in the division.” Now it can at 
once be seen that in this scramble for bread something else than 
competition is the cause of the trouble. Why do the men produce 
only a hundred loaves and then fight over their division? Is not 
the cause of the trouble a limited supply of loaves? Else, why 
should they fight? Here is the whole secret—a limited supply of 
bread, with the consequence that every man is haunted by the fear 
that he may be left without food, owing to the superior strength or 
cunning of others, and is impelled to rush forward and seize as 
much as he can, in exactly the same way that the fear of poverty 
under present conditions prompts men to deceive and cheat their 
fellows. Unnatural conditions are responsible for unnatural 
actions. But if those hundred men were free to make as much 
bread as they pleased, instead of being limited to a hundred loaves, 
they wouldn’t be such fools as to fight; they would devote their 
strength to bread-making instead, and it wouldn’t matter then to 
the weakest one amongst them whether stronger men got a dozen 
or fifty loaves, because he, too, would be free to produce for himself 
as much bread as he needed. Such a struggle for bread is not free 
competition—it merely illustrates the desperate struggle for 
existence that has been brought about by a system under which 
there are fewer jobs than there are men seeking jobs, and what is 
true in this imaginery case is equally true in real life. Under con- 
ditions of freedom there would be no strife, and the natural and 
healthy competition to excel, which would replace the present 
struggle for existence, would benefit instead of causing injury to 
the community; for under such free competition, no man would 
have less than enough because his neighbour had more, and the 
higher standard of production that would result would be beneficial 
to all. The true nature of competition was defined by Henry 
George, as follows: “Competition plays just such a part in the 
social organism as those vital impulses which are beneath conscious- 
ness do in the bodily organism. With it, as with them, it is only 
necessary that it should be free. The line at which the State 
should come in, is that where free competition becomes impossible 
--a line analogous to that which in the individual organism separates 
the conscious from the unconscious functions. There is such a line, 
though extreme Socialists and extreme Individualists both ignore 
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it. The extreme Individualist is like the man who would have his 
hunger provide him food; the extreme Socialist is like the man 
who wculd have his conscious will direct his stomach how to digest 
it.” 

The misuse of terms by Socialists is further illustrated by their 
treatment of property or wealth. When not occupied in denouncing 
“our competitive system,” our friends are generally engaged in 
condemning the private ownership of wealth. Mr. A. M. Thompson, 
writing in the CZarion recently, said: “A defence of liberty and 
property seems to me a contradiction, for the existence of property 
prevents liberty.” It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
absurd than that statement, but Mr. Thompson is not alone in his 
folly, for, in the same journal, a few weeks before, appeared an 
article describing the prosperity of a French village called Fort- 
Mardyck, where there is no landlord and no tenant, but where the 
land of the village is communally owned, and the writer, after point- 
ing out that every cottage is overflowing with life, and all are 
placidly and soberly happy, goes on to attribute this happy state of 
things to “the absence of property, and the impossibility of the 
exploitation of one by another.” Surely, to any man whose reason- 
ing powers were not obscured by some political creed, and who 
could, therefore, think logically, it would appear that the prosperity 
of this French village is shown by the abundance of property in 
the safe possession of the villagers. In Fort-Mardyck the rights of 
property are fully recognised and secured to all—the divine right 
of the producer to the thing produced—and the impossibility of 
the exploitation of one by another is entirely due to the fact that 
these people have free access to nature’s storehouse, the land, 
thanks to the absence of landlordism. That absence of land- 
lordism is the only thing in which the conditions of Fort-Mardyck 
differ from the conditions of other French villages, and that alone 
is responsible for the prosperity of the community. 

It is commonly assumed by Socialists that all wealth is socially 
created, and should, therefore, be socially owned. This is a part 
of the theory that we ourselves are socially created, and therefore 
do not belong to ourselves, but to the community, to whom we owe 
everything we have, and everything we are, but that is a false 
theory, because based on only half a truth. The assumption is 
that because the individual enjoys numberless benefits from the 
community he lives amongst, he is, therefore, a debtor to the com- 
munity. If that were all, this Socialist theory would be true, but 
it only presents one side of the case. On the reverse side is the 
fact that the individual gives as much in return to the community, 
as he receives from it, and this is true of every person who is not 
living on the labour of others. But, it may be objected, he is also 
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indebted to what has been done by others in the past, and that is 
true, but does that make him a debtor, and if so, to whom? Is he 
to pay to the living that which he owes to the dead? Does he 
not, as a good citiezn, confer benefits on future generations equal 
to those he has inherited from his ancestors, and is not the balance 
maintained here also? The full statement of the case shows con- 
clusively that there is no debt, and there can be no claim on either 
side. Against the claim that the individual owes his well-being 
and the creation of his wealth to the community, may be set the 
claim that he helps others in a corresponding degree. Mutual ser- 
vice has secured mutual benefits, and the balance is maintained. 
Another Socialist fallacy is that capital is naturally oppressive 
to labour, and that the possession of capital carries with it some 
mysterious power to exploit the workers. But this, again, is an 
error that arises through a misuse of terms. It is the failure to 
distinguish between real and spurious capital that is responsible for 
the unreasoning hostility displayed by Socialists towards the 
capitalists. Real capital is that part of wealth that is devoted to 
aid in the production of more wealth, and consists of such things 
as machinery, tools, factories, ships, stores of goods, and so on. 
The use of real capital, though not indispensable to the production 
of wealth, adds greatly to the power of production, and so far as 
it makes labour more efficient, the owners are justly entitled to a 
share of the increase in the form of interest. This payment of 
interest does not rob labour, for it is merely a share of the increased 
production of wealth that results from the use of capital, but it 
must be only a fair interest, and will be so under the Single Tax, 
for we must remember that the rate of interest depends upon the 
amount of capital available, and with the greatly increased supply 
that will follow the destruction of land monopoly, the rate of in- 
terest will probably grow less and less, until it will no longer be 
possible for any man to live on interest alone without labour. But 
interest paid to spurious capital is of quite another character ; such 
interest is really a toll paid to privilege for which no benefits are 
received in return, and is nothing else than legalised plunder. 
Robert Blatchford says truly in “Britain for the British”: “There 
is not an atom of capital in the world that has not been produced 
by labour,” and if we apply this test to much that is called capital, 
we shall at once see that it is not capital at all, but only spurious 
or fictitious capital ; such, for instance, as the National Debt, many 
shares and bonds, and a large part of railway stock, which really 
represent no tangible things that have been produced by labour, 
but only the capitalised value of the power to levy tribute. Such 
parchments are merely legal devices to enable the holders to de- 
mand a share of the wealth to be produced in the future, and if 
they were all collected into a heap and publicly burned, there 
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would not be one pennyworth less of real capital in the country. 
The only result would be that the power to levy tribute would be 
destroyed to that extent. The total wealth of this country has 
been estimated at 12,000 millions, and of that amount probably 
only 3,100 millions is real wealth, The remaining 8,900 millions 
is spurious wealth, 2.e. privilege, and it is this spurious wealth, the 
privilege alone that enslaves and exploits labour. 

The nature and the effect of spurious capital is well illustrated 
in a little book called “The Story of my Dictatorship,” in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Supposing I owned a narrow footpath leading 
to a river or lake, and that this enabled me to levy a toll on every 
passer-by before I allowed him to quench his thirst ; you, seeing I 
am doing a profitable business, propose to buy me out; I agree to 
sell—but what? Not the toll I have already collected, but the 
opportunity of levying toll in the future. I speak to you thus: 
My revenue from this river is £100 annually; but the city is 
growing, and this is the only source of water for miles. As people 
increase, so my toll-money must increase. Hence I want you to 
pay down equal to what I think I may be able to collect in the next 
27 or 30 years; or, in round figures, I require £2,700 for my ‘pro- 
perty. This at once constitutes me a ‘capitalist’ to that amount ; 
yet the only real capital, that is ‘wealth’ produced by human labour, 
may consist in a gate to lock out the people.” This little picture 
shows clearly that spurious capital is injurious to labour, and that 
it rests on, and can only exist because of land monopoly. Another 
object-lesson has recently been provided by “The Report of the 
Mining Industry Commission, Transvaal, 1907-8,” issued by the 
Transvaal Government. It reads as follows: “In the Witwaters- 
rand District, the total area of land proclaimed under the Gold 
Law floated into Companies, which are doing no work, is 25,373 
claims.” “The nominal issued capital (of those claims) is 
£18,591,547; of this issued capital £14,370,632 went to the ven- 
dors as consideration for the ground, equal to £566 per claim. 
The remaining shares of the nominal value of 44,211,915, were 
issued for working capital, and realised in cash £5,497,548.” This 
means that when the five millions of real capital is employed, it 
will be expected to provide interest on the whole eighteen millions, 
fourteen millions of which is spurious capital. When the true 
nature of rea] capital is once clearly understood by Socialists, we 
shall not hear so much about the desirability of legislating against 
capitalists. | What gives capitalists their present power to exploit 
the workers is the fact that the workers are, through land mono- 
poly, denied free access to nature, and consequently are dependent 
upon the capitalists for employment. In other words, the workers 
are compelled to sell their labour because they have no opportunity 
to use it for themselves, and as they must sell or starve, they are 
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driven to accept the low prices that an “overstocked labour market” 
has produced. 

The common enemy is landlordism, which oppresses capitalist 
and worker alike, though in different degrees. In new countries 
where land has little or no value, rent is low and wages and interest 
are high. There are only three factors in the production of wealth, 
land, labour, and capital, and whatever share of the product goes 
to land as rent, leaves so much less for labour and capital. Capital 
cannot be used without land, and the capitalist is compelled to pay 
the landowner’s price. His legitimate profits being thus taxed by 
the landowner, and also, it should be remembered, by the tax- 
collector, it is not surprising that the capitalist pays as low wages 
as the necessity of the workers compels them to accept, and in 
many cases he is unable to pay good wages owing to the unjust 
exactions he is subjected to. We must encourage the production 
and the use of capital, and what is more, we must make it possible 
for every man to produce capital for himself by applying his 
labour to the land. 

The misuse of terms by Socialists is still further illustrated by 
their treatment of land as wealth. In “A new Catechism of 
Socialism,” by Belfort Bax and H. Quelch, we read as follows: 
“Wealth comprises all material things which serve to satisfy human 
wants and desires. Economically, wealth may be defined as such 
of these things as are practically limited in quantity or are the 
result of human labour. Thus all land, cattle, machines, houses, 
furniture, corn, food, and all products of the land are included in 
the economical term wealth, because these are all either practically 
limited in quantity, or are the result of human labour.” In 
another Socialist pamphlet, entitled “The Basis and Policy of 
Socialism, Reprinted from Fabian Tracts, Revised,” we find, under 
the heading “Land and Capital indistinguishable,” the following: 
“It may be noticed that there is no attempt .. . . to distinguish 
between what land nationalisers might think should be classed as 
land, and what they would admit to be capital. The common- 
sense of the ordinary business man and statistician recognises that 
such distinction is impracticable and arbitrary. To the business 
man they are both equally forms of property, merely different kinds 
of investments-—that is, arrangements for obtaining a revenue from 
the labour of others. The practical statesman sees in them simply 
sources of income, and assesses them equally to income tax.” If 
slavery were still in vogue this writer would probably be unable to 
distinguish between slaves and other kinds of investments. With 
such examples before him, it was not surprising that Mr. Balfour 
should point to the likeness between Socialist and Tory methods 
of reasoning, as he did at Glasgow (1/08) when he said “It would 
be grossly unfair upon the Socialists to confuse them with Mr. 
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George’s disciples. No Socialist is such a fool as to draw a dis- 
tinction between property in land and any other of the capitalized 
wealth. There is no distinction, and the Socialists draw no dis- 
tinction.” 

The difference between land and wealth is real, and is of the 
greatest possible importance if we are to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the social problm. Robert Blatchford is right when he 
tells us in “Britain for the British” that land is not wealth. He 
defines wealth correctly thus: “All wealth is produced from the 
land 46y human labour.” To deny the essential difference between 
land and wealth is like saying there is no difference between milk 
and the cow that yields the milk. The fact is we are accustomed 
to land being treated as a commodity, being bought and sold just 
as we buy and sell houses and jewels; but the distinction is there 
and may be easily recognised. Wealth then is produced by labour 
applied to land—land is the natural factor and labour is the human 
factor. Without land man cannot live, and wealth cannot be pro- 
duced. Hence we may say that land is the first essential to 
human life, and the source of all wealth ; and if we went no further, 
the foolishness of denying any real difference between land and 
wealth is sufficiently demonstrated. But the most important and 
vital difference between them is shown in the comparative effects 
upon the community produced by the private ownership of the one 
and of the other. The chief injury inflicted by land monopoly is 
not the toll extracted from the workers by the landowners, but 
the resulting hindrance to production. Land is a fixed quantity, 
its area cannot be added to nor diminished, and whatever amount 
is held out of use, or is badly used by the “owner,” cannot be made 
good to the community, and to that extent the area of the country 
is artificially decreased, and the production of wealth lessened. 
Every acre of usable land held out of use inflicts an injury upon 
the community exactly in proportion to the use-value of that land. 
Idle land means idle men, and the power to withhold land from use 
means the power to create unemployment. Lord Penrhyn, by 
virtue of his position as land-“owner,” threw 2,800 men out of 
employment, and kept them out for three years. The same power 
is possessed by every land-“owner” in proportion to the area of 
the land he “owns,” and its usable value, some keeping ten men 
out, some 50, and some 1,000. But the private ownership of 
wealth, including of course real capital, does not confer upon the 
owner any power to inflict injury and loss upon other men. Wealth 
being the product of human labour applied to land, is unlimited, 
or only limited by the necessary land and labour. For instance, 
the capitalist will never let his capital lie unused if he can help it, 
and if he were foolish enough to adopt the land-“owner’s” methods, 
he would punish no one but himself, because other capitalists would 
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quickly supply the deficiency that the withdrawal of his capital had 
occasioned. There can be no monopoly of wealth so long as the 
source of the supply—the land—is open to all, and, apart from the 
fact that great fortunes could not be accumulated under conditions 
of equal freedom, even the wealth of a Rockefeller or a Rothschild 
would be quite harmless in the hands of the most evil-disposed of 
men, if it was open to every other man to employ himself on the 
land, and create and accumulate wealth for himself. 

I will now examine briefly some of the methods of reform 
advocated by Socialists, always bearing in mind the fact that their 
ultimate aim is nothing less than the collective ownership and 
control of the land, and of every form of industry. For immediate 
purposes such as Old Age Pensions, workmen’s dwellings, the 
feeding and medical care of school children, and so on, Socialists 
propose to raise the necessary revenue by taxing what are called 
“unearned incomes,” but this is an exceedingly clumsy attempt to 
secure for the workers a greater share of the wealth they produce, 
and besides being largely ineffective, it is quite liable to aggravate 
the evil it sets out to cure. Admitting that many large incomes 
are not earned by those who enjoy them, we are also forced to 
admit that neither are they always earned by the community, but 
by a small section of the community—often by the under-paid 
workpecple of the wealthy man. To take a part of such incomes 
in taxation is merely attempting to share out the plunder, and is 
manifestly unjust to those whose labour has produced the income 
The obvious thing to do is to prevent the plunder taking place, by 
destroying the power of some men to exploit the labour of other 
men, or, in other words, to make unearned incomes impossible. 
All income-taxes are inquisitorial and dishonest, and they fall as 
a penalty on industry. Every man has a natural and inalienable 
tight to the whole of his earnings, and it 1s as dishonest for the 
community to take a part of those earnings from him as for an 
individual to do so. The fact that a part of the plunder will be 
spent for his benefit does not affect the principle. 

Another serious objection to this method of raising revenue is 
that it encourages fraud and penalises the honest man. Lord St. 
Aldwyn in a speech not long ago, said “In these days of inter- 
national finance, nothing is easier than for people with incomes of 
over £5,000 a year to conceal their incomes from any possible 
inquiries by the Inland Revenue.” The plan is to buy foreign 
stock and draw the interest through a foreign bank, and this is 
done systematically by large investors, who thus escape the pay- 
ment of income tax. Thus we can see that the taxing of great 
unearned incomes is not only wrong in principle, but is also in- 
operative, because the very men against whom it is levelled are 
able to escape its exactions. 
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Another reform in favour with Socialists as a cure for low 
wages and sweating is the fixing by law of a minimum wage, but 
if we turn to Australia we shall see the futility of such legislation. 
Wages Boards have been established in that country, and the 
result has been what might have been expected. A Clothing 
Board was established in Victoria in 1897 and wages in the 
clothing trade were increased during the following ten years by 
1/6 per week. A Dressmaking Board also was established in 
1904 and wages in that trade were increased in consequence by 
2/8; but Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., tells us that the result 
of the increased wages has been that the number of adults em- 
ployed in the trades affected has decreased, and the number of 
juveniles increased. Another example of the folly and futility of 
unnecessary State interference comes from New Zealand. For a 
considerable time there has been in operation in that Colony an 
Arbitration Act for the settlement of industrial disputes, and 
recently (7/08) the Trades Council of Wellington issued a manifesto 
which asserts that the Act is an absolute failure as a means of 
securing to the workers a fair share of the wealth they produce. 
During the twelve years ending 1906 the wages of the workers not 
affected by the Act increased 29 per cent., while the wages of those 
who were affected by the Act increased only 19 per cent. The 
Trades Council therefore contends that the Act has been of more 
advantage to the employers than the workers. Such results are 
only to be expected when the State goes out of its way to do for 
its individual members what they can best do for themselves, while 
neglecting to fulfil its natural and proper function of securing to- 
all the members perfect equality of opportunity. 

A great deal is being said and written about “the right to 
work,” which means the right to demand employment, but as. 
Henry George points out in one of his books, no such right exists. 
No working man can have a greater moral right to demand work 
from an employer or from the State, than the employer or the State 
has to compel him to work for them against his will; and the 
worker can have no better justification for demanding higher 
wages than an employer is willing to give, than the employer 
has to force the worker to accept lower wages than he 
is willing to work for. The natural right of every 
man is the right to employ himself, to apply his labour to nature’s 
storehouse—the land—for the satisfactio.. of his needs. When 
this true human right has been secured to all, wages will rise to 
their full value, because no one will consent to work for another 
for less than he can earn by working for himself. 

All attempts to regulate employment and wages by law are 
foredoomed to failure, because they are merely tinkering with 
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effects instead of attacking the cause of the trouble. The 
immediate cause of sweating and of the bad conditions of labour 
generally, is the existence of the unemployed. So long as a 
large number of men are glad to accept even sweaters’ terms rather 
than starve, just so long will sweating continue in one form or 
another. The one thing needful—indeed the on/y thing that can 
raise wages effectively and permanently, is to abolish unemploy- 
ment, and that can only be done by destroying land monopoly, and 
thus opening up opportunities of self-employment to all. Sweating 
will die a natural death when no man or woman eed accept 
sweaters’ wages. 

Of course Socialists are in favour of land reform, meaning by 
that, land nationalisation—state ownership and control. That 
the taxation of land values is not generally accepted by them as a 
genuine land reform is shewn by the utterances of such men as 
Philip Snowdon and W. C. Anderson. In his book “The Socialists’ 
Budget,” Mr. Snowdon says, “The taxation of land values is not a 
land reform,” and Mr. Anderson, in a recent debate in Manchester, 
declared that “the root idea behind the Single Tax business is to 
relieve the capitalist of all taxes. It is the capitalist and the 
capitalist only who will benefit.” The particular method that 
appears to be most popular with Socialists is what is known as 
“Ogilvey’s Plan”; or the tax and buy plan according to which the 
landowners themselves would be asked to state the value of their 
land, instead of the value being ascertained by official valuers. _If 
the owner fixes the value too high he will have to pay taxes on 
that high value, but if he puts it too low in order to escape taxation, 
then the Municipality will have power to buy his land at that low 
price for the benefit of the community. The idea underlying this 
plan is, of course, the public acquiring of land by purchase—at as 
low a price as the cupidity of the landowners will allow, but still 
by puichase—and though at first sight this seems to offer great 
opportunities to local governing bodies to get land cheap, it must 
not be supposed that landowners would be so blind to their interests 
as to run unnecessary risks in order to secure a temporary benefit. 
The chances under this scheme of buying land cheap, z.¢., for less 
than its real value, are very remote. But any scheme of land 
reform that involves land purchase is fundamentally wrong in prin- 
ciple, because of its injustice. Every student of English history 
knows that only a few centuries ago land-holding involved certain 
obligations, such as providing the defences of the country, and the 
maintenance of the poor, and that these obligations have been slowly 
but surely shifted by parliaments of landlords from their own 
shoulders and placed on the shoulders of the general public. Even 
the old land tax of 4/- in the pound, though still in existence, is 
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now levied on the values of the year 1692, and yields a little over 
£700,000, instead of over £40,000,000 as it would if levied on the 
land values of to-day. The present privileges of landowners are 
unquestionably enjoyed at the expense of a defrauded people, and 
the injured people are asked to compensate the privilege-holders 
for ceasing to inflict the injury-—for that is what nationalization of 
land by purchase means. If any compensation is to be paid it 
should surely come from the landowners to the people who have 
been robbed so long, and if we magnanimously consent to let 
bygones be bygones and merely prevent future injustice, the land- 
owning class will have much to be thankful for. 

Besides the injustice of any scheme of land purchase by the 
State, we must consider the practicability of such a proposal. In 
the absence of an official valuation, the land of the United King- 
dom is estimated at something over £200,000,000 annual value (or 
£5,000,000,000 capital value). A due appreciation of these figures 
should convince the most sanguine nationaliser that land-national- 
isation by purchase is not within the range of practical politics. 
At the best such a scheme could only be accomplished in the course 
of several generations, and by inflicting an intolerable and unnec- 
essary burden on ourselves and our descendents. Happily there 
is a more excellent way by which the people can gain possession of 
their own without injustice to either side—by the progressive 
taxation of land values. By this method the whole of the annual 
value of the land can be gradually taken for the benefit of the 
community without the cost of a penny, excepting perhaps, the 
initial cost of ascertaining the value of the land, and instead of 
burdening ourselves with a huge debt, we shall at once begin to 
take possession of the land values that we all help to create. 

Though the justice and expediency of this method of land 
reform are becoming more widely recognised by Socialists, there 
are some who declare that the Single Tax would be confiscation, 
and others, as already stated, who say it is not a land reform, or 
that it would benefit only the capitalists. The first of these 
objections is borrowed from the Tories and sounds strange in the 
mouth of a Socialist; but the other is based on the important fact 
that the Single Tax does not imply State management of the land 
This supposed defect, however, is one of the strongest arguments 
in its favour, for while it will secure for the people the whole of the 
annual value of the land, which is all the good that land nationalisa- 
tion could accomplish, it will avoid the expense, and the possible 
corruption of a great State department and an army of officials, 
which that method would entail. Single Taxers believe that 
those people are governed best who are governed least, and they 
have no desire to multiply the functions of government, and to 
consequently restrict the liberties of the governed. All sorts of 
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arguments are used by Socialists to try to prove that State 
management is required to ensure that the land of the country shall 
be put to its best use. But the people who use such arguments 
ignore the fact that the misuse of land under present conditions 
is almost entirely due to our bad land system, under which the 
owner is able to hold land idle, or put it to an inferior use, without 
pecuniary loss, and tenants are discouraged from making improve- 
ments because of insecurity of tenure, and also because they know 
they will incur the penalty of increased rates for every improve- 
ment made. If, instead of fining a man in proportion to his indus- 
try, we were to adopt a system of rating that would encourage him 
to make improvements, it would soon be seen that State control of 
the land is not at all necessary to secure that it shall be well used. 
The one thing necessary is freedom—freedom from the unjust 
exactions of the landowner and of the tax collector; for this means 
the liberty to possess all that one’s own industry or enterprise has 
produced, and restores the natural incentive to the proper use of 
land that has been banished by our present evil and obstructive 
land laws and tax laws. We are all agreed that the land of the 
country should belong to the people of the country. But it is 
not necessary for the State to gain possession of the land and 
then let it out to the people in order to secure those rights. All 
that need be done is to take for the benefit of all, the whole of the 
economic value of the land, and to leave the possession and the 
use of it to the people themselves—in short, to nationalise rent 
instead of to nationalise land. 

Apart from the expediency of this method of reform, we have 
to consider its justice, and it can be shewn that the nationalisation 
of rent is not only perfectly equitable, but also that there are no 
other means by which land monopoly can be destroyed without 
inflicting injustice on someone. In taking the values of land for 
public purposes by means of the progressive taxation of land values 
no injustice or hardship will be done to any man, though some 
temporary inconvenience may be experienced by those people who 
are at present in receipt of incomes from this source, and who would 
ultimately, under the Single Tax, be compelled to earn their own 
livings. The unimproved value of the land is created and main- 
tained (the whole of it, year by year) entirely by the presence and 
activity of the whole people, and has been well described as “people 
value” rather than land value. In a new country where people are 
scarce, land has no value, and every new-comer may take possession 
of as much land as he wishes to use, but as population increases 
the value of land appears, and where that population is most dense, 
as in towns, there the value of land is the highest. In our own 
country the value of town land is very great, greater in the large 
than in the small towns; and in London where more people are 
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crowded together than in any other part of the world, the value of 
land has reached its highest figures. To shew that this unimproved 
land value is truly a “people value” it is only necessary to imagine 
what would be the effect on the value of the land of London if by 
some magic art the whole of the population could be transported 
to some agricultural district 50 miles distant. Of course the land 
value would accompany the population, and would immediately 
attach to the new site, while the land now worth millions per acre, 
would at the utmost possess only a small agricultural value. Nothing 
can be clearer than this fact: that the unimproved values of land 
are created, maintained and increased by the presence and activities 
of the whole people, and it must follow therefore, that these values 
should be taken and used for the benefit of the people—that they 
provide a natural source of public revenue, and that justice de- 
mands that we should immediately begin to take pessession of our 
own. 

The beneficial results that will follow the adoption of the 
taxation of land values will be many and far-reaching—the mere 
relieving of industry from burdensome taxation and the providing 
of ample revenue for al! communal needs, important as those bene- 
fits will be, are not the most important of its results. |The highest 
value of this reform will, I think, be found in its effect in removing 
the restrictions that land monopoly now imposes on labour and 
enterprise on every hand. The social problem is not merely one 
of a more equitable distribution of wealth, but also a more abun- 
dant production of wealth for distribution. There is no real over- 
production of wealth in this country, as some people vainly 
imagine, but rather a deplorable under-consumption of wealth, 
owing to the poverty of would-be consumers. If all land were to 
be taxed on its 1eal value, whether used well or badly, or not used 
at all, the immediate result would be that millions of acres of land, 
now unproductive, would be forced into use, and as wages must 
rise with the greater demand for workers, both the production and 
consumption of wealth would be greatly increased. The bringing 
into use of so much idle land—there are over 26 million acres in 
the United Kingdom unused—will necessarily provide work for 
thousands of idle men, besides finding openings for all those who 
desire to get “back to the land,” and in this way an alternative to 
working for an employer will be provided for all who have the 
wish and the ability to work for themselves on the land. The 
importance of this “alternative” cannot be exaggerated, for it will 
at once place employers and employees on terms of equality, and 
enable the workers to demand good wages, and to refuse bad 
wages, and thus establish perfect equality of opportunity, and 
absolute justice for all. Nothing else is needed to accomplish the 
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emancipation of the workers, and all schemes for organising per- 
sons and things, in which the soul of the Socialist delights, are, in 
so far as they restrict individual liberty, unnecessary and 
mischievous. 

Our present Social system stands condemned by all humane 
men and women. We must make an end of it, and in its place 
adopt either Socialism or the Single Tax. There is no other 
alternative. Let us choose that which accords best with the 
natural law of human liberty—the Single Tax—and let us keep 
steadily in mind that what we are all fighting for is “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity,” which trinity of good things were well 
defined by Henry George thus—“Liberty, the full freedom of each 
bounded only by the equal freedom of every other. Equality— 
the equal right of each to the use and enjoyment of all natural 
opportunities, to all the essentials of happy, healthful, human life. 
Fraternity—that sympathy which links together those who strug- 
gle in a noble cause ; that would live and let live ; that would help 
as well as be helped; that, in seeking the good of all, finds the 
highest good of each.” 

Until Socialists concentrate their attention and their splendid 
energy upon the destruction of this terrible evil of land monopoly, 
and so long as they waste their time and strength on all kinds 
of impossible and useless schemes to benefit humanity, they are 
very much like the good people in the parable Henry George gives 
in “Protection or Free Trade.” “Here is a traveller who, beset ty 
robbers, has been left bound, blindfolded, and gagged. Shall we 
stand in a knot about him and discuss whether to put a piece of 
court-plaster on his cheek or a new patch on his coat, or shall we 
dispute with each other as to what road he ought to take, and 
whether a bicycle, tricycle, a horse and wagon, or a railway, would 
best help him on? Should we not rather postpone such discussion 
until we have cut the man’s bonds? Then he can see for himself, 
and help himself. Though with a scratched cheek and a torn 
coat, he may get on his feet, and if he cannot find a conveyance to 
suit him, he will at least be free to walk.” 

The Single Tax will cut the man’s bonds. 


ARTHUR H. WELLER. 











AN ADVANCED HINDU VIEW OF 
BRITISH REFORM IN INDIA. 


THERE are always two, or even more, sides to a question. This is 
a truism as old as man himself. Yet more often than not we 
altogether ignore it in practice, and only recognise the soundness 
thereof in theory and principle. 

With regard to the question of Indian unrest this is most cer- 
tainly the case. What the various aspects of this vexed problem 
are, is not my present intention to discuss. From a directly human 
basis, it is plainly obvious, that even at the bottom of the anarchical 
movement which is taking place, there is some remediable or re- 
movable cause which wants looking into. 

The effect may be irresponsible, but the cause is there all the 
same. But the nature of my proposed inquiry does not lead in 
the direction of the violent agitation which has resorted to the 
desperate method of assassination. There is a much’ pleasanter 
side to the picture than this. There is a growing section of ad- 
vanced and educated men who are desirous of reform, and of making 
their voices heard. But the reform they seek requires national re- 
presentation, and the voices they raise are raised in a rational and 
constitutional manner. A good example of this class is Mr. M. S. 
Das, C.E., the Orissa Association, of which he is president, and the 
Uktal Union Conference, that he is secretary of. The National 
Society of Balasore and the representative Uriyas of Ganjam, are 
others Another prominent member of these advanced thinkers 
is Mr. Varada Chari, of Ranipet, in the Madras Presidency. 

As a pleader (barrister) of 33 years’ standing, and the oldest 
member of the Bar of the North Arcot District, he has been a close 
and interested student of the situation for some years past. It 
must from the outset be acknowledged that the views and 
experiences of such a man are worthy of consideration—that they 
are at least entitled to a hearing. However limited the class to 
which Mr. Varada Chari belongs may be in comparison to the 
masses, its opinion, for all that, is in itself deserving of respect ; all 
the more so when we take into consideration—as we must—that it 
represents a great portion of the brains and intelligence of the 
country. It has, too, certain indisputable advantages of education, 
knowledge, and experience that in themselves are inestimable 
assets. But, in addition to these—even though its own specific class 
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interests may predominate before the interests of the people, it can 
lay claim to one very important factor. This is the even 
dualism of its loyalty to the British Government and to 
its own nationality. Needless for me to remark, this is 
an aspect of the Indian problem which no_ statesman 
worthy of the name can afford to overlook. Not only 
is it the key to the situation, not only is it the solid rock basis upon 
which the stability of the Indian Empire now rests, but it is also 
the foundation that alone can ensure its future! It is, in a word, 
our insurance policy. 

As a result of this long and careful study of the matter, Mr. 
Varada Chari has embodied his views in a small pamphlet of 22 
pages. This contains some criticisms upon the Reform Scheme of 
the Government of India (1907), a letter to Lord Curzon on the 
present political situation in India, nine appendices, but chiefly 
several apt suggestions with regard to certain reforms that are 
urgently needed in the administration. His object in doing so is 
obvious. Mr. Varada Chari has no wish to air his views, no com- 
monplace ideas about figuring in print. Byron’s satire and invec- 
tive does not apply to him. Although his book is only an insignifi- 
cant pamphlet to look at, there is much inside its paper covers, 
much matter, much thought, much care and attention, much earnest- 
ness, and much sound common sense. From a practical standpoint, 
in fact, it is with regard to the question at issue, a vade mecum and 
a muldtum in parvo all in one. Obviously, Mr. Varada Chari, in 
bestowing so much of his time and talent on this Reform Scheme, 
has done a good work. Interested as he naturally is in his subject, 
he is, as a matter of course, instructive. Yet it is quite evident that 
his motive is disinterested and patriotic. 

But before making an investigation of his pamphlet, the reader 
would do well to get certain main points into his head. (1) Accord- 
ing to Mr. Varada Chari, the sole idea which underlies the Reform 
Scheme of the Indian Government, is that the sceptre must be 
wielded by the British Officials, to ensure which there must be a 
standing official majority in the Legislative Councils. (2) In this 
official majority lies the root-evil. (3) Owing to this unfortunate 
limitation and one-sidedness, the question at once becomes one of 
divided interests, instead of as it should be, one of common and 
coherent rule. (4) A policy of this narrow scope and defective 
character—charged, as it will be, by its very constitution, with 
disturbing elements and disintegrating factors—will prove fatal to 
the most vital interests of the natives, sowing ,as it must of neces- 
sity do, the seed of faction among them, and in the end to the 
Government itself. (5) That the only legitimate way to remove the 
prevailing feeling of discontent among a large section of the people, 
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will be by giving them their due share of representation in the 
Legislative Council. , 

The better to arrive at his conclusions, and to establish them 
on a sound and firm basis, Mr. Varada Chari first of all points out 
certain discrepancies or defects in the proposed scheme of Govern- 
ment Reform. The essential principle of an enlightened Govern- 
ment, is that there can be no taxation without representation. To 
deny this great privilege to the natives of India, on the mere 
assumption that the essential principles of enlightened Government 
are not applicable to Eastern Countries, is, Mr. Varada Chari claims, 
a moral and political error. To go in search of the traditions of 
oriental polity as a model to be followed after 200 years of British 
rule, is in itself a contradiction. This, besides, is open to grave 
objections. It is retrogressive, and the objection to a progressive 
administration on the ground of it being an innovation, is a weak 
and stultifying argument. It is not reform in any sense, but re- 
action. To take a stand on the worm-eaten skeleton of Oriental 
traditions may, perhaps, appear disinterested, and sound romantic. 
But in this instance, the quickness of the official juggle, does not 
deceive. To those who have made a study of the question there 
is no deception. 

The fine dust of British diplomacy is thin enough to see 
through. Under the glamour of the diplomatic moonshine they 
know that this great and magnificent idea is only an illusion, a 
shadow upon the wall; a mirage that like the closet conceals a 
grinning death’s head and cross bones draped in black. In a word 
these best traditions of Oriental polity are nothing after all but a 
proverbial sprat or faked up minnow which has been improvised 
for the occasion. Now every student of Eastern history knows 
right well that the best part—the heart and soul, in fact—cf 
Oriental polity, consisted of the paternal care and solicitude of the 
rulers for their people. However absolute and autocratic the mon: 
arch may have been, he was, in actual fact, the father and mother 
of his people. This was not so much the principle, as the very acme 
or kernel of all Eastern sociology, but chiefly of its religious 
aspect. It was the very basis of the ancestral cult of the older 
Aryans. It is to this day the base of all modern Hinduism. There- 
fore, no matter how much these rulers erred and strayed from the 
right path, no matter how absolute or tyrannical they proved them 
selves at times, in the eyes of their people, they always represented 
the dual principle of paternity and maternity. Now, to ignore this 
essential part of its excellence on the protective side,” says Mr. 
Varada Chari, and to take a stand on the weakest part of the 
skeleton, as also on its darker side, viz., on the autocracy and abso- 
lution of the pro-British period, is what surpasses the comprehen- 
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sion of the modern day student of Indian politics. Why mas- 
querade here the ugly skeleton of a skull while carefully suppress- 
ing the glorious soul which once illumined it? Unfortunately for 
progress, therefore, for the welfare of the people of India, the key- 
note of the Simla policy of to-day is to unearth the old fossii ideas 
and institutions, which had met their deserved end by reason of 
their inutility and impotence, and to assign to them now a mere 
artificial value, so as to render all constitutional criticism quite in- 
effectual, if not impossible. In the opinion of those natives who are 
qualified to judge, the creation of a council to advise under the 
designation of an “Imperial Advisory Council,” and its suggested 
constitution, is also open to grave objections, and the people are 
not disposed to agree with this proposal. This council is formu- 
lated more or less on the model of the House of Lords, and as party 
opinion in Great Britain is very much divided as to the utility and 
necessity of this body, Mr. Varada Chari takes the liberal view of 
its inexpediency. Certainly, the reasons he advances in support 
of this contention are sufficiently cogent to invite consideration. 
Thus, for instance, the proposition that the council should have no 
legislative recognition, and no power of any sort, is altogether un- 
desirable. No self-respecting individual will accept so indefinite a 
situation. Some definite function and power should be assigned to 
such a body by a legislative provision, and in no case should it be 
made to depend on the mere will and pleasure of any one person. 
Paragraph 5, clause 6, of the scheme lays down that the Council 
should deal only with such matters as might be specifically referred 
to it from time to time. This again, from our Indian friends’ stand- 
point, is exceedingly vague and indefinite. To refer certain and 
definite matters, at stated periods, should be made obligatory on the 
Government. The Viceroy and his subordinates ought to be bound 
by certain fixed rules and restrictions. Clause 7 of paragraph 5, 
states that “the proceedings of the proposed ‘ Advisory Councils’ 
should be private, informal and confidential, and should not be pub- 
lished.” This extreme privacy is not only most undesirable from 
any point of view, but decidedly reprehensible. It is bad in prin- 
ciple, and politically erroneous. There is, and can be no reason, 
why the Government shall conceal anything from the people, or 
the people hide anything from the Government. Proceedings that 
are open and above board at once from their very nature command 
tespect and confidence. Publicity, in fact, is a great political asset 
—a gain. Secrecy, on the other hand, is a double entry on the 
debit side of the ledger-—an unrealisable debt—a dead loss. It 
engenders suspicion and mistrust in the people. It is a venomous 
blight that works underground, and undermines the safest and 
surest constitution. It is a political shuffle which, avoiding the 
bottomless abyss of Charybdis, falls into the hell of Scylla. 
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Mr. Varada Chari now goes on to discuss the constitution of 
the provincial Advisory Councils. These bodies should be in- 
vested with definite powers and functions, also regulations guiding 
their mode of procedure. They should meet at regular and stated 
periods, discuss matters freely, and arrive at definite conclusions. 
As the entire Presidency has to be represented, the minimum and 
maximum number of members should be 40 and 50 respectively. 
The Governor of the Presidency ought to be the President of the 
Assembly by virtue of his office, and he should take the advice of 
its members in a sympathetic spirit. The property qualification 
for membership ought not to exceed one hundred rupees assessment 
of land revenue. To impose a higher rate would be prohibitory and 
bad policy. On the other hand, competent and able men should 
not be excluded. Rather should they be encouraged and invited to 
join. From the Government standpoint, as well as from the native, 
this would in every way be a sound and healthy feature. Mere 
declaration and formalities are useless chimeras. What the people 
want is genuine sympathy. This and co-operation are more to 
the purpose. The first and foremost condition to be insisted on, 
is the ability and capacity to give advice. Ignorant and illiterate 
men may be wealthy and large possessors of property, or land- 
owners. But even admitting all the advantages which may accrue 
therefrom, such men are not always capable of giving advice, al- 
though ready enough to do so, no doubt. In Mr. Varada Chari’s 
opinion education is certainly the only real test of capacity and 
capability in understanding and appreciating those administrative 
problems connected with the Government of the country, for the 
purpose of advising thereon. This or any scheme, therefore, which 
proposes to throw educated natives in the background, is doomed 
to failure. It is neither wisdom nor statesmanship. On the con- 
trary, it is an act of folly that must re-act on the Government and 
condemn itself in less than no time. It is much sounder policy to 
be wise before the event than after. Much evil can in this way be 
avoided—much misery spared. Two-thirds of the whole strength 
of these councils should consist of educated natives. These should 
be men with reputations for politics already established, selected, 
and elected by the non-official members of the Legislative Council. 
This is the most essential condition. Unless there are strong 
reasons to the contrary, a guarantee should be given that their 
advice will be taken and acted upon. 

Mr. Varada Chari is nothing if not outspoken. He is very 
severe in his strictures on the Simla Bureauerats, as he styles the 
Indian Government. In vulgar parlance, he has a down on them. 
As a matter of fact, he is but returning them tit for tat. The 
wording of the concluding part of paragraph g of the Reform 
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Scheme is not at all to his liking. It runs as follows :— 

“ But they (the Bureaucrats) are not prepared to allow to 
them—the educated Indians— lawyers and schoolmasters, a 
virtual monopoly of the powers experienced by the Councils, 
and they believe that the soundest solution of the problem is 
to be found by supplying the requisite counterpoise to their 
excessive influence by creating an additional electorate from 
the landed and monied classes.” 

“Can there be?” he asks, in a burst of honest indignation, “a 
more pronounced self-exposure and betrayal of the feelings of un- 
easiness towards the educated class of the community?” But his 
indignation is only momentary. It is but accessory to the satire 
which the blatant officialism of the Government arouses within him, 
as he exclaims: “It should be said to the credit of the Simla 
Bureaucrats (writ large) that they do not conceal their avowed pur- 
pose of maintaining their monopoly of power exclusively for them- 
selves, and their determination not to yield to the growing demands 
of progress.” 

Let us pause here for a moment and reflect. To enter into 
any criticism of Mr. Varada Chari’s views, would obviously defeat 
the purpose for which this article was written. This was to give 
him a fair and even hearing in open court. But it does not prevent 
us from registering a mental note or two. It is obvious all through- 
out, that Mr. Varada Chari is a cut and dry, matter-of-fact lawyer, 
who speaks with the well regulated and evenly balanced thoughts 
of a mind that has been trained to legal method. Notwithstanding 
this, however, he is alive to the traditions of his fathers. Although 
a lawyer he is a man who feels. Being a Hindu, he could not be 
otherwise. The emotions dispute with reason for the palm of 
supremacy. The dry-as-dust and withering effect of law and parch- 
ment has not converted him into an absolute machine. There is a 
deus or soul inside of it. True, it is strongly biassed in favour of 
the educated class—a class of which he is a worthy and dignified 
representative. This, after all, is only natural. It is certainly not 
surprising. But it does not altogether follow that he shows bias, 
in speaking of the Government as he has done. Biassed or not, 
however, our friend speaks openly and to the point. Not only as 
he thinks, but as he means and feels; not as a vulgar time server, 
but as an honest man who has his own innate convictions, not alone 
at heart, but the courage of them. So he stands up for the educated 
class, even perhaps at the risk of creating a monopoly, because he 
firmly believes that the political advice of his class will be of more 
permanent and progressive value to the Government than any other. 

There is, in his opinion, another most objectionable feature, 
which is beyond all question reprehensible. It is, in fact, the 
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prominent feature of the scheme in question, which carries its own 
condemnation. This will set class against class, creed against creed, 
sect against sect, and ultimately kindle a factious spirit among the 
people, so as to disunite them. In a word, the seed of dissension 
will be sown all over the country. To countenance, or even tolerate 
a course such as this, would be nothing short of madness on the 
part of the responsible ministers of the Crown. Obviously, Mr. 
Varada Chari maintains, the keynote of constructive reform affect- 
ing the Indian Empire, is to eschew all distinctions of race or 
colour, class or sect, caste or creed, that can only have the inevitable 
effect of introducing an element of discord and dis-union. The 
safest and soundest policy is that there should be only one distinc- 
tion, v2z., official and non-official, the former having a representation 
of one-third, the latter of two-thirds. This, he considers is the 
essential point of real reform. In the official majority lies the root- 
evil of the whole business. It is the crux of the whole question. If 
it is maintained there is no need at all of a legislative council. As 
merely registering the decrees of the Executive, it can serve no 
good national purpose. There is no difference between it and the 
Executive Council. A Council constituted on such a dogma is an 
official weapon, and not a national concern. Against a weapon of 
this kind, the united energy and intelligence of the entire Indian 
nation should be directed. The will and the voice of the people 
ought to prevail in this Council. That is, there should be a per- 
manent non-official majority of two-thirds in the Council elected by 
the people. This alone can be called a Legislative Council. This 
vox popul: must, of course, be subject to the veto of the Viceroy 
or Governor. The power of veto is a most essential, and at the 
same time, potent instrument in the hands of the ruling power, and 
it can be employed in the most effective manner to prevent any 
undesirable measures. The campaign that has been raging 
against the House of Lords in England, affords an apt and clear 
illustration of the power that is vested in them. It is against this 
power of veto that the whole Liberal Party is struggling so hard. 
[f, therefore, the people of India are willing to vest this extra- 
ordinary power in the hands of the Viceroy and Governor, what is 
it that is further required for purposes of Sovereign Sceptre ? 
Surely, in this case the doctrine of “ one Sceptre ” is amply provided 
for by vesting the power of veto in the representative of the 
Sovereign who holds the Sceptre, and who can very well assert it 
in all needful cases. Good government will in this way be certainly 
assured. To further justify his contentions, Mr. Varada Chari points 
out, that in Ceylon and other Crown Colonies, which are far less 
advanced than India in many respects, a far more progressive 
system based on a non-official majority is followed. In Ceylon the 
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Governor, Sir Henry McCallum, has made the non-official members 
of the Legislative Council permanent members of the standing 
Financial Committee, and given them a majority of eight to three. 
In his opinion these proposals, when carried into effect, will invest 
the non-official members with far more real financial control than 
they at present possess. Further, he considers that it will also 
strengthen the hands of the Government, by affording it oppor- 
tunities of frequent consultation with its non-official advisers on 
questions affecting the financial administration of the Colony. 
Again in Bahamas, Barbadoes, Bermuda, British Guiana, Cyprus, 
Jamaica, and Mauritius—countries which cannot be said to be more 
advanced than India—the system of non-official majority is followed 
with good and beneficial results. It seems, too, there is a system 
of direct representation in those places, though on a restricted 
franchise. It is clear, therefore, says our advocate, in summing up, 
that the system of non-official majority, is a real and essential 
measure of reform. What is more, this reform is obviously over- 
due in India, and cannot be put off or evaded any longer, by some 
paltry excuse or pretext. Here we have more or less in a nut- 
shell, a summary of the views of our esteemed friend. To conclude, 
however, without any reference to one or two pertinent remarks 
that he makes in his letter to Lord Curzon anent the attitude of 
West to East, would not only be inappropriate, but incomplete. 
Although, Mr. Varada Chari makes no allusion to Rudyard Kipling, 
it is evident that he has made a study of, and a searching inquiry 
into this paradoxical problem, with which many poets, politicians, 
‘and philosophers of the Western World have struggled in vain, as 
the ancients did over the Gordian Knot. Not that he offers a quick 
solution with the boldness of a second Alexander the Great. But 
although he has not consulted the wisdom of the West, this acute 
lawyer, with the keen, analytical intellect of Hind the Imperial, 
draws his own apt conclusions. And if not the whole truth, there 
is much truth and sound common sense in what he says. To him 
the maxim that “ East is East” and “ West is West,” is a trifle 
worn—a thing of shreds and patches. It has ceased to have any 
force in these days of rapid advancement and communication. The 
physical and social barriers that made so much fox isolation and 
seclusion have one by one been broken down. The spirit of the age 
is now quite different and quite new. It has taken a fresh lease of 
life. The world of thought is undergoing a renewal, or revival. A 
renaissance is now abroad. Progressive ideas prevail all round, and 
in every direction in the present day Eastern life. What the East 
once gave to the West, the West is now giving back to the East. 
In the Eastern sphere of mentality, the bloom of spring is beginning 
once more to burst into bud and blossom. Thought, after all, is 
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eternal, moves in cycles, and recurs. History repeats. The ex- 
pression, “ Never Changing East,” is, therefore, no longer true. It 
is an expression that came into currency at the commencement of 
the now defunct XIXth century. For close on ten decades it has 
been as familiar as a household word. It is very possible that the 
idea in the first instance was originated by Professor Horace Hay- 
man Wilson. He was a learned and well-known Orientalist, why 
lived at Calcutta, and gave instruction, about one hundred years ago. 
He also wrote books. One of these was entitled, “ India, a Thou- 
sand Years Ago.” The careful study of this work, Mr. Varada 
Chari thinks, would amply repay all those who are interested in 
India. The leading idea which he promulgated and emphasised 
in this publication was, that India is stationary, and that even after 
the lapse of a thousand years, there had been, and would be, no 
change inher. This idea is still prevalent. It dies hard in Europe. 
The average European is still intensely Conservative. With regard 
to the East especially he is obstinate beyond measure, blind, in 
fact. The recent quick change lesson of Japan has already been 
lost upon Europe. Only upon a very small minority of her thinkers 
has it made an impression. Yet, in spite of this, the entire East 
has for some time past now been undergoing a thorough trans- 
formation. The pupa long since has been transformed into the 
chrysalis, and sooner than Europe suspects, the full-fledged butter- 
fly will burst into the beauty and utility of being. Not, however, as 
a thing of ephemeral existence, a bursting air bubble! But, as a 
living force and factor—a human snowball, that will increase, mul- 
tiply, and endure. The waters of Eastern life are no longer 
stagnant. The spirit of God—of progress and reform—is moving 
fast over the face of it. The mud and slime of degeneration, the 
choking sudd of centuries, is being rapidly dispersed by the cur- 
rent of progressive movement. It is surely time that our British 
statesmen should acknowledge a change so radical—a change which 
for some time past has been patent to the clear-sighted. Lord 
Morley, hard worked as he is, would employ an hour or two very 
profitably, by making a special study of the pleas put forward by 
Mr. Varada Chari, with such extreme moderation, reasonableness, 
and ability. 


ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF DIVORCE 
LAW REFORM. 


THE conventional attitude to divorce resembles the early Christian 
attitude to marriage. The Early Church held up celibacy and 
virginity as the ideal state of men and women. The sexual 
relation, like other corporeal indulgences, ¢.g., washing, was in 
itself sinful. The marriage tie was, therefore, analogous to a 
licence to sell intoxicating liquors ; it severely limited and regulated 
an instinct the satisfaction of which might lead to untold mischief. 
The only justification of marriage was the fear that an absolute re- 
fusal to recognise the existence of reproduction by natural means 
(instead of by what Gibbon calls “a harmless process of vegetation”) 
would lead to even greater evils. 

The early Christian theory of marriage as an evil has never 
found its way into English law. On the contrary, the state has 
always directly discouraged anything likely to diminish the supply 
of fighting men, and our Germanic ancestors, before becoming 
acquainted with Christianity, regarded divorce as a necessary remedy 
for adultery, desertion, and even involuntary capture of the other 
spouse by an enemy. 

The doctrine of marriage being indissoluble in England, is al- 
most entirely bound up with the Roman Catholic doctrine of mar- 
riage being a sacrament, which was never abandoned till the 
Reformation. The sacramental doctrine once renounced, church- 
men asked themselves whether marriage was, or was not, of its 
nature indissoluble. This, of course, involved an appeal to the 
primitive church and, more especially, to the Early Fathers, some of 
whom were inclined to concede the privilege of divorce, instead of 
separation, to the innocent party. 

The net result was that Cranmer and others drew up a scheme 
for altering the ecclesiastical law so as to grant divorce for adultery, 
desertion, cruelty and even incompatibility of temperament. The 
other main feature of the scheme was the abolition of separation 
without divorce as a remedy. They condemned separation as a 
cause of immorality. This scheme, if carried out, would have 
assimilated our laws to those of other Protestant countries. It was 
never accomplished owing to the early death of Edward VI., but the 
ecclesiastical courts, nevertheless, granted decrees of divorce which 
gave liberty of remarriage till the end of the sixteenth century, 
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when they were restrained from so doing by the Star Chamber, and 
a “bond” of chastity was required from the parties who obtained a 
decree. No distinction, in this connexion, was made between 
innocent and guilty parties. From about 1700 and onwards the 
practice of obtaining a divorce by Act of Parliament came into 
being. 

Such an Act required as a condition precedent first, a civil 
action, and secondly an ecclesiastical decree of separation. This 
practice continued till 1857, when the law was altered owing to 
the attack made upon it by Mr. Justice Maule in 1845. 

From about 1700 to 1857 the ecclesiastical decrees were given 
with the full knowledge that they could be used as instruments to 
obtain a divorce by Act of Parliament, and episcopal opinion was 
by no means unanimous in regard to the Matrimonial Causes Act 
of 1857. This statute represented a compromise between the 
advocates of divorce and those who, from convictions based, partly 
on particular readings of the Gospels, partly on grounds of ordinary 
reasoning, and partly on grounds of prejudice against any innova- 
tion, upheld the doctrine that marriage should be indissoluble. 
There was of course also a large body of men who professed to be 
bound, and to bind others, by the Roman Catholic dogma.’ These 
latter persons have taken upon themselves the responsibility of dis- 
couraging the clergy from marrying a divorced person, whether 
innocent or guilty, and by so doing, have done much to destroy the 
national character of the Church of England. 

Whether or not the Church of England is entitled to repudiate 
the precepts and practice of Cranmer and other bishops and clergy- 
men in the past is a problem that may be relegated to the theo- 
logical jurist, but those who regard the existence of a national 
church as an integral part of the national organism, are naturally 
inclined to deplore the present official attitude of the Church. 

The doctrine of indissolubility, however, finds other supporters 
on purely rational grounds, which were very well expressed by Lord 
Redesdale when he dissented from the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission in 1850. He strongly objected to divorce on 
the ground that it “closed the door, once and for all, on the 
possibility of reconciliation.” It was also for this reason that the 
Commission advocated the remedy of separation instead of divorce 
in cases of desertion or cruelty, and, in the wife’s case, for adultery 
only. 

The strength of this argument cannot be denied, though cases 
are known of divorced persons remarrying one another. Even if 
the parties separated were tempted to misconduct during the 
period of separation this evil would be small compared with the 
prospect of their actual and ultimate reunion. The answer is that 
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examples of such reunion are extremely rare. Death itself does 
not so effectually destroy the marriage tie as the infliction and 
remembrance of an intolerable wrong, and nothing less than this 
is likely to bring really worthy persons into court. Adultery is by 
no means the only intolerable wrong. An unworthy person 
may occasionally use the Divorce Court for his or her own 
purposes, but the absence of such a Court would not improve the 
conduct of such a person. Considering the ties that have to be 
destroyed, the scandal that has to be faced, and the duration of 
time between filing of a petition and the making of the decree 
absolute, the possibilities of reconciliation are almost certainly 
extinct before a marriage is finally dissolved. Examples of recon- 
ciliation are of course almost as rare where the suit fails. 

Lord Redesdale’s second argument was that the mere know- 
ledge that the marriage tie could be dissolved would necessarily in- 
crease the chances of divorce and thus diminish the chances of 
although Lord Redesdale only indulged in generalities. Roughly 
domestic happiness. This deserves to be discussed in detail, 
speaking, there are three types of marriage. There is the supreme- 
ly happy marriage of well assorted persons which cannot be dis- 
solved except by death. In such marriages even the incurable in- 
sanity of one spouse would leave the other without any heart to 
contract another marriage. The experience of such a marriage 
must necessarily prejudice against legal divorce any person who 
cannot realize, either in imagination or by the sympathetic observa- 
tion of other persons, the possibilities of misery in an unhappy 
marriage. This marriage is obviously left untouched by any 
legislation. 

The second type of marriage is that of persons who are not 
perhaps particularly congenial to each other. The obvious 
restrictions imposed by civilized manners upon young men and 
women really getting to know one another may have led to their 
forming quite inaccurate notions of each other. The mistake may 
be on one side or mutual, but it is not necessarily irremediable. 
They start with a common interest and a necessity of mutual ac- 
commodation which is automatically strengthened as years go on. 
The existence of children is for decent people an obvious restraint 
upon wayward desires. Among other obvious restraints come the 
domestic instinct, the desire for the approval of society, the influence 
of habit, and mutual affection and respect. These restraints are 
often potent enough to prevent the innocent party taking proceed- 
ings against the other, but the guilty party is further restrained 
by such motives as the wife’s fear of social ruin, and the husband’s 
fear of losing lucrative appointments or being forced to sacrifice a 
considerable part of his income to a wife who is no wife, until her 
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death. It is therefore the ordinary human affections and a healthy 
public opinion that keep even uncongenial persons together, and 
these considerations operated most forcibly to prevent the whole- 
sale prevalence of divorce during a long period of Roman history, 
when the facilities of divorce made marriage almost dissoluble at 
will. 

The third type of marriage covers many varieties that obviously 
need the remedy of dissolution. We need not always presume 
delinquency. A person married to an incurable lunatic of five 
years standing is obviously entitled to relief on grounds of public 
policy, and the only possible argument against granting such relief 
is the lack of absolute certitude in medical knowledge. Yet such 
lack of certitude does not prevent the State from asserting an abso- 
lute control over the person and property of a lunatic. 

Again, two persons may marry and discover a perfectly genuine 
incompatibility of temperament. The existence of such incompati- 
bility,in a purely physical sense is as well known among human 
beings as it is among animals. There seems, therefore, an obvious 
presumption that it can be psychical as well as physical. 

Milton vividly described such incompatibility in his essay on 
divorce. To give such persons even a limited right to determine 
their union would probably be dangerous. But where the incom- 
patibility is genuine the fear of public opinion will not keep them 
together, and they will inevitably take steps to dissolve the tie. 

If one of them, thereupon, inevitably proceeds to incur the 
disapproval of society by giving the other the right to dissolve the 
tie, the compulsion of the wife to adultery, or of the husband to 
desertion or cruelty and adultery, is more harmful to public morals 
than the compulsion to desertion under a law which would grant 
divorce for desertion. 

No legislative or administrative machinery can ever make such 
divorces impracticable. To impose the necessity of a matrimonial 
offence is merely to impose a powerful test of sincerity. Many 
persons would prefer not to make adultery an absolutely essential 
constituent of the test, as it is now. 

Coming to the question of delinquency, there is the marriage 
where one party is guilty of conduct which frustrates the objects of 
marriage, and this is dealt with, however inadequately, by our law. 
Where both parties are guilty of such conduct our law denies relief 
except in special circumstances, and in this respect it again differs 
from other Protestant countries and follows ecclesiastical principles 
which have been elsewhere discardea. 

To sum up, Lord Redesdale and thinkers of his type deny any 
remedy but that of separation in the third class of marriages above 
described. Their principal arguments are that divorce closes the 
door to reconciliation and tends to break up the home. 
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They ignore the facts that no society has ever yet found 
itself able to dispense with divorce or its equivalent, and that, 
except in a few Roman Catholic countries and Colonies which have 
imported their law from England and not since changed it, the 
remedy of separation without remarriage has been abolished be- 
cause of the obvious temptations it creates to illicit intercourse. 
They ignore the fact that England has set up a more rigorous 
state of things than other Protestant countries, and that the Roman 
Catholic Church solved the problem of divorce with the unsatisfac- 
tory quibble of frivolous annulment. In the middle ages a former 
contract with another person or “a degree of relationship even to 
the remotest branches” which was “sometimes discovered by means 
of a fictitious genealogy” were sufficient cause to annul a marriage, 
however sacramental. Even this remedy, however, was only to be 
bought at a price, and the poorer classes presumably took the law 
into their own hands. 

These facts unquestionably throw the burden of proof on the 
opponents of divorce. It is for them to prove that husbands and 
wives separated by law are frequently reconciled, and even if they 
could do this they would have to set off against them the number 
of husbands and wives who remarry after being divorced. _ It is for 
them to prove that divorce breaks up more homes than are broken 
up in Roman Catholic countries, and even if they could do this 
they would have to take into account the systematic tolerance of 
open adultery that the absence of divorce so frequently creates. 

Lord Redesdale further opposed any change in the law on the 
ground that there was “no popular demand for it.” 

It seems difficult to understand why the Act of 1857 was passed 
without any popular demand, but the statement is worth noticing 
because it might quite as easily be made now. 

I shall hereafter have something to say about the traditional 
indifference of English legislators to personal, as compared with 
proprietary, wrongs, but, apart from this, the test of a popuiar de- 
mand cannot be so fairly applied to this question as to others. 
Most people are notoriously indifferent to forms of misery unknown 
to themselves and unlikely to affect themselves. The victims of 
the law as it now stands do not like to air their grievances by mass 
meetings or any other form of publicity, and if they did so they 
would probably be reproached with the suggestion that they were 
unduly biassed in the matter. They either grin and bear their 
sorrows or disregard the law. Putting aside the hostility of the 
Roman Catholics and their followers, most Englishmen regard 
divorce, as I said before, as analogous to a licence to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors. The parallel is instructive because just as many men 
will not publicly rebuke the overbearing tyranny of some teetotalers 
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for fear of being thought to advocate the cause of the drunkard, so 
many men are afraid to advocate the rational extension of divorce 
for fear of being thought to advocate free love. Rational divorce 
is therefore as difficult to promote as the existence of rational 
places of public refreshment. 

In these circumstances the only persons likely to speak freely 
are those who, by their avocations, are brought into direct contact 
with the anomalies of the law, that is to say, judges, counsel, magis- 
trates, and solicitors. In April 1906, Sir Gorell Barnes, the Presi- 
dent of the Divorce Court, condemned the present law, root and 
branch. His example was speedily followed by many magistrates, 
and by a solicitor so experienced as Sir George Lewis, who had 
also denounced the law twenty years ago. The newspapers sound- 
ed an unanimous chorus of approval. A Royal Commission was 
on many sides suggested. Yet nothing has been done, although no 
stronger expression of public opinion could have been made if we 
consider the circumstances that restrain the expression of it in re- 
gard to this particular problem. 

Yet family life is not too highly respected by those who regard 
rational divorce as an attack upon it. The whole tendency of 
modern legislation is to break up the family as a unit and to weaken 
parental responsibility for the child. To pauperize the poor and 
to provide for the illegitimate children of employees who earn less 
than £250 a year at the expense of the employer seems quite 
reasonable to the British public. In our traditional groove of 
coarse and unreflecting sentimentality we will give money to the 
poor and deny them the elements of self-respect. We subsidize 
their illegitimate children at the expense of their wives and legiti- 
mate children, but burden the rates with the maintenance of de- 
serted wives whose husbands have disappeared, and deny to the 
offspring of illicit unions the simple justice of being legitimated by 
the subsequent marriage of their parents. 

The absurdities of English law are most readily exposed by 
comparison with the law of more enlightened countries, and these 
absurdities cover a very wide range. For the moment, | will 
merely compare our laws with those of modern Germany. 

In modern England the State is at present actively promoting 
in every police court the separation of husband and wife without 
the possibility of remarriage, and it legalizes and enforces voluntary 
separations, both public and private, in every class of life. In 
modern Germany the separation without remarriage of husband and 
wife is not recognized by the State, except in the case of Roman 
Catholics, and even then a separation is subsequently convertible 
into a divorce at the option of either party. The remedy of the 
injured spouse is divorce or nothing. The remedy of separation, 
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whether voluntary or compulsory, is rightly condemned as being 
contrary to public policy. 

It may be instructive to mention one or two other features of 
German law in regard to marriage and family life. In England a 
male is deemed capable of marriage at 14 and a female at 12, and 
although parental consent is commonly demanded of persons under 
21, any fraudulent,statement of its having been obtained does not 
invalidate the ceremony. In Germany a male cannot marry under 
21 and a female under 18, whether parental consent is available or 
not. In England a man may, and not infrequently does, cut his 
wife and family out of his will. In Germany the rights of wife and 
children are properly safe-guarded by limiting this liberty of dis- 
position. In England a father need not do more for his children 
than keep them out of the workhouse unless he has brought him- 
self under divorce jurisdiction. In Germany he is obliged to main- 
tain them:in a suitable manner. In England a spendthrift or 
dipsomaniac can only be controlled when he has spent all his 
money. In Germany such persons are protected from themselves 
by the family council. In England an illegitimate child can never 
be legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the parents, though it 
may rank as a dependant under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 
In Germany this humane and reasonable opportunity of making 
reparation to the child exists as a matter of course. 

In its essential principles the German law is in line with that 
of most civilized countries, while our law is not. There are of 
course historical reasons for this which I shall discuss hereafter. 
But our law of divorce is only one example among many of our 
hidebound attachment to ancient abuses. It is of the utmost 
importance to realize that divorce law reform will merely bring our 
jurisprudence up to the level of the modern enlightened state. It 
involves no revolutionary disturbance of anything but our crusted 
ignorance of how modern civilization works outside England. It 
sets out to place the family on a firmer basis, to regulate the mar- 
riage contract on equitable lines, and to improve the chances of the 
future generation in a country where deserted wives fill the work- 
houses and 40,000 illegitimate children are born every year. 

The anomalies of the English law, as distinct from other laws, 
are largely due to insularity. We have always tended to fall away 
from the main current of European thought and action. As Mr. 
Arthur Strong once remarked, “The English were never Catholics, 
but always turbulent islanders.” Our insularity in fact usually 
took an anti-clerical form in the middle ages. Thus when the 
humane provision of the Canon Law for legitimation of children by 
subsequent marriage was laid before a Council of English barons 
early in the 13th century, they refused to discuss it and only cried 
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out “Nolumus leges Angliae mutare.”1 The testamentary freedom 
of the husband grew up quite casually, and in the “province of 
York” was only abolished in 1692. But the main prejudice against 
the old law which ensured the family a fixed proportion of personal 
property was due to its ecclesiastical origin. The same sort of 
hostility seems to have existed in regard to the Court of Chancery, 
which was created to supply remedies which could not be found 
in the Common Law, and the very existence of such a Court did 
much to stunt the growth and improvement of the Common Law. 

It was only this insular feeling that enabled Henry VIII. to 
set up the “regal papacy” which the contemporary potentates of 
Europe failed to achieve, though they were all equally anxious to 
do so. It was our insular position that saved us from the upheaval 
of revolution in the 18th century. Revolutions have distinct disad- 
vantages, but there can be no doubt that the French revolution 
made a clean sweep of many ancient anomalies—feudal and other- 
wise—which continued to exist in England, and that many Euro- 
pean countries gained enormously from the adoption of the 
Napoleonic Code. 

All this goes some way to explain our deep-rooted veneration 
for the Common Law which grew out of English custom, and par- 
ticularly the custom of the King’s Court in the 13th century. Its 
obvious merits cannct be denied. It makes for liberty and indi- 
vidualism. Its theory is that men must sink or swim. It is so 
elastic and adaptable that in these respects it compares favourably 
nowadays with the more rigid and inflexible characteristics of mod- 
ern equity. But it has marked traces of its barbarous origin. The 
relatives of a murdered man in the middle ages were content with 
a pecuniary compensation from the murderer. By analogy, in our 
own day a man whose daughter is seduced, is entitled to sue the 
seducer for damages for loss of the daughter’s services while she is 
with child, and an injured husband can sue the seducer of his wife 
for damages. In fact, before 1857 the injured husband could claim 
no relief from the civil law but that of damages. 

Our law has always treated proprietary rights with more 
respect than personal rights. The poacher often fares worse than 
the wife-beater. It is only quite recently that criminals had any 
right of appeal, though endless facilities for appeal existed in civil 
suits. This probably accounts for a certain tendency in English 
legislation to busy itself mainly with taking money out of Peter’s 
pocket to put into Paul’s. 

A modern political programme turns almost exclusively on 
questions of property, ¢.g, the rights of landlord and tenant, employ- 
er and employee, free trade and protection, rival methods of taxa- 


I. ‘* We will not alter the laws of England.”’ 
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tion, and so forth. Educational and temperance reforms are funda- 
mentally involved with large financial problems. Questions of 
status such as those of marriage, legitimacy» domicile, etc., are 
left severely alone and such changes as have occurred are oddly 
casual and remote from legislative regulation. Medieval forms of 
marriage by consent existed till Lord Hardwicke’s Act of 1753, 
and their abolition excited strenuous opposition. We have pre- 
served the medieval test of domicile in international law as opposed 
to the modern and more certain test of nationality. 

English sentiment, in short, is curiously indifferent to any claim 
but that of poverty. It is conspicuously lacking in imagination. 
A young and good-looking criminal can always rely on a generous 
measure of popular benevolence. A young wife condemned by 
her husband’s desertion or criminality to all the miseries of an in- 
digent but perpetual widowhood, or a young husband forever tied 
to an incurable lunatic, makes no appeal to the British public, and 
the reiteration of rusty and senseless platitudes is all that they are 
likely to hear by way of sympathy. 

It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that we have lamentably 
failed to regulate marriage and divorce after the pattern of modern 
civilization, and that the existing anomalies of the law are still 
viewed with indifference. Such a state of things certainly justifies 
every effort to educate public opinion being made by those who, 
without any personal grievance in the matter, desire to remedy not 
only a grave social injustice, but also a grave social danger. 


E. S. P. HAYNES. 





MILITANT TACTICS AND WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


WE are assured on all hands that the actions of the militant 
suffragists have betrayed to an outraged world, the inherent and 
Heaven-inflicted unsuitability of women for the franchise, a privi- 
lege (it may be remarked in passing) not denied to duly qualified 
men, though in the earlier stages of intoxication. 

The test of “suitability” seems to differ largely for the two 
sexes. 

The Militants, we are told, have damaged their own cause past 
redemption. 
Well, that is a matter of opinion. 

A few years ago the claims of women were so loftily let 
alone that few people bestowed on them more than a languid 
smile or hoary jest. Now the subject is on every lip; and while 
smiles and witticisms have remarkably quickened in pace and fre- 
quency, if not in quality, we now have angry invective and insult, 
and finally organized opposition—as evidenced by the Anti-Suffrage 
League—to show that the question is no longer merely “specu- 
lative,” but is practical enough to stir up all the sediment of pre- 
historic prejudice, or (not to beg the question) has roused opponents 
to a sense of impending national danger—as they deem it. And 
the national danger is that the right to a voice in the representation 
of the country may no longer be refused to women who have to 
obey the laws, to endure punishment if they break them, and—as a 
neat finish to the irony of the situation—to help to pay for the 
infliction of that very punishment on themselves, be it what it may! 

Looking back, in the light of history, to the quiet old days of 
wit and smiles, does it really seem that militant suffragism has very 
seriously set back the hands of the clock ? 

It is not necessary to see eye to eye with the Militants in 
all their forms of warfare in order to recognise that their tactics 
have brought the question out of the intermediate (and necessary) 
intellectual stage to that of “practical politics,” with which, of 
course, intellect has little to do! 

It is surely largely a consequence of the nature of “practical 
politics” that in this later stage of the movement (as in all move- 
ments as far as we have yet gone) the methods required to bring 
the matter home to the general public are crude and disagreeable, 
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irritating to the authorities, shocking to our susceptibilities (when 
women are the agitators), and painful—to put it mildly—to those 
who have to use them! 

“If only women would stick to constitutional methods!” Well, 
in the good old times, about two years ago, women did most 
energetically stick to constitutional methods, but nobody ¢hex 
assured them that because of that dutiful conduct they would be 
listened to. On the contrary they were told that there was no evi- 
dence that their sex wanted the vote. “Those that ask shan’t 
have, and those that don’t ask, don’t want,” is the principle on which 
the matter has been hitherto treated. 

The older established suffrage societies, it must be remembered 
do still stick to constitutional methods, holding to their faith (after 
forty or fifty years of steady agitation) that men wz// eventually 
listen to reason and justice without having anything political to 
gain by consent or to lose by refusal. 

It is an attitude of mind which appeals to the sympathies and 
represents the methods by which one would like to see, and always 
hoped to see, the woman’s cause victorious. 

Such a point of view and such a hope ought to be powerfully 
represented by large societies. But it is idle to deny (be one’s 
opinion of militancy what it may) that these later methods have 
brought the subject into the realm of immediate politics. After 
that has been achieved, the chance of successfully pressing the 
claim by the old constitutional means, is, of course, greatly increas- 
ed, and the highly constitutional society represented by Mrs. 
Fawcett and Lady Frances Balfour is leaving no stone unturned to 
do this. 

Yet Mr. Asquith refuses to receive ‘heir deputations with the 
same quiet persistence with which he refuses to receive their mili- 
tant sisters—those much decried “suffragettes” who have done such 
unspeakable things that their male rulers have had to break their 
own august laws and to institute new legal precedents in order 
adequately to punish them! 

If any one doubts the importance, nay, the dire necessity of 
the franchise as a mere safeguard of the most elementary rights, 
surely the astounding spectacle of a Liberal Government acquiescing 
in if not directly ordaining the treatment of political offenders as 
common criminals, is enough to convince the slowest of minds and 
the deadest of consciences. 

Not only must women obey and suffer under laws which they 
have no voice in making, but they are not even secure in the 
enjoyment of such small benefits as those laws accord them! Legis- 
lators, if irritated, do not hesitate, it would appear, to set aside their 
own edicts in order to punish feminine offenders with illegal 
severity! 
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The temper which actuates many of these arbiters of our 
destiny is not exactly judicial! When the women in the recent 
arrests—braving a cruel ordeal in devotion to a principle—were 
sentenced to suffer as if they were common street-brawlers, I heard 
a Justice of the Peace exclaim gleefully, “Well, I hope ¢4az’ll bring 
‘em to their senses!” 

What has become of the boasted liberty and security of the 
British subject? Even the liberties of men are threatened, for 
such precedents are never without progeny. What becomes of our 
famous “Constitution” which indeed now seems to exist mainly for 
purposes of moral coercion to be directed against those who plead 
for their rights ? 

Are these things to go on in England without let or hindrance 
because the victims belong to the politically helpless half of the 
community ? 

There would be nothing inconsistent in the most bitter enemy 
of the Suffrage denouncing such an outrage against the letter and 
the spirit of English institutions. Surely one need not share the 
views of the victims of an outrage before protesting against it. 

Are English institutions to be set at naught in order to subject 
a few offending women to bitter punishment and indignity? It 
seems a strange way of showing a “divine right” to exclusive 
political power. 

Yet many people are still sure that women do not “need the 
vote.” Do those persons know that if it had not been for the 
desperate efforts and life-long work of such women as Mrs. Wol- 
stenholm Elmy and other much-decried champions of their sex, a 
man would still have the night to leave the guardianship of his 
children away from their mother (no matter how admirable the 
mother), and to place it in the hands of some one entirely distaste- 
ful and repugnant to her? Even now, though the mother, through 
the woman’s movement, has acquired the right to appoint a guard- 
ian to act with the father after her death, “the Court (to quote Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst’s history of the movement) will not confirm 
this unless the father be shown to be unfit to have the sole care 
of his children.” Moreover, “the father, during his lifetime, has 
still the sole right to decide as to the children’s education, religion 
and place of residence. A mother has no right to the custody 
of her children. Her husband can separate them from her alto- 
gether, and the law will only help her to rejoin them if it can be 
proved that they have suffered severe physical or mental injury 
from the father’s treatment, or if his conduct has been such as to 
entitle her to a separation.” 

Such concessions as we are now enjoying were admitted into 
the Statute Book only after weary years of struggle on the part of 
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many of our best and ablest women, and it is them we have to 
thank for the fact that in the Custody of Infants Act, “some regard” 
is directed to be paid to “the wishes of the mother, as well as of 
the father.” That idea was brand-new to our legislators, and 
produced fiery controversies, many regarding it as a most subversive 
and dangeruos innovation. Yet the Anti-Suffrage League un- 
hesitatingly proclaims that it is for men to legislate and for women 
to obey. 

Hampered politically, socially, as they are, this luckless sex 
is further enjoined to eschew all but strictly constitutional means in 
their agitation, lest perchance their example might incite others 
to similar—or rather, to really violent measures. 

Not only are they handcuffed by their voteless position, but 
they must not try to free themselves from the handcuffs by moving 
so much as a little finger “unconstitutionally’—bound over to this 
inaction by an appeal to their natural reluctance to start a dangerous 
precedent. Surely this is carrying the time-honoured system of 
combined legal and moral coercion a little too far! It is for the 
State which refuses legitimate means of expression to consider the 
possible consequences of such a policy. 

When women possess full human and civic rights, they may 
justly be called upon (in common with other possessors of such 
rights) to confine themselves to constitutional measures, but since 
quiet appeals of forty or fifty years’ duration failed to obtain a 
hearing, it can hardly be said that constitutional measures of any 
efficacy. are really open to them. If men think otherwise it is 
for them to prove it. Certainly it would be pleasanter for women 
to adopt more feminine tactics. They do not voluntarily expose 
themselves to insult and incur punishments such as are now meted 
out to them—-solitary confinement, for instance, which is known to 
break down the stoutest nerves, and if prolonged, to destroy the 
reason—merely for fun. 

There are indeed few roads in the realms open to women that 
lead to Rome, and if they want to get there they cannot very 
fastidiciously pick and choose their route. They are, as it were, 
running round the circumference of a “vicious circle.” Not having 
the vote (and the position it implies) they cannot get the vote ; and 
they may not ask for it in a manner to command a hearing, because 
that is unconstitutional. What are they to do? 

I do not venture to assert absolutely that there may not be 
some long and weary way of avoiding both horns of the dilemma— 
but such an alternative is very hard to find, especially in view of 
the recent behaviour of a Liberal Government, and it is preposter- 
ously unfair to condemn these women, who, not being able to find 
it, and not believing in its existence, are taking what they deem to 
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be the one and only means of righting a great wrong, a means 
involving extremely painful sacrifices for themselves. 

It is sad to find the English sense of fair play so little awake 
to the truly ridiculous injustice of such condemnation. 

How would a man, convinced as these women are convinced, 
act in such adilemma? Let reasonable and just men (and women) 
ask themselves that question. It sounds very fine and substantial 
to talk about constitutional means. But in this case it is very 
much like telling a prisoner to escape from his dungeon without 
breaking the prison rules. 

Or—to take another figure—it is analagous to insisting on a 
man’s presenting his case in a language which he is forcibly pre- 
vented from acquiring, all other languages being objected to on the 
ground of illegality. 

A State which refuses the ordinary constitutional means of ex- 
pression and self-defence to half its members must not be surprised 
if sooner or later they resort to unauthorized ones. History teems 
with instances of this fact. 

As for the accusations of interfering with freedom of debate 
and the lack of a sense of fair play evinced by militant suffragists, 
surely there is a curious mental confusion here! 

Without necessarily approving of all the militant tactics em- 
ployed or even in the case of entirely disapproving of them, we 
might none the less clearly see the illogical unfairness of their 
opponents’ criticism. For women are, politically speaking, out- 
laws, not perhaps in the ordinary sense of that word, but in the 
sense of being denied the full privileges of their state and era. 
Therefore it is impossible justly to judge their actions on the same 
lines as we should be justified in judging those of the enfranchised 
who employed similar tactics. | The cases do not run on all fours. 

In the games of Englishmen which are quoted as a reproach- 
ful example to suffragists, the players, be it noted, are egually 
subject to the rules of the game, and share equally in its rights 
and privileges. But what if one half of the players be hopelessly 
handicapped, manacled and tethered ; denied bat and ball and other 
necessaries of the contest; bound by a set of severe restrictions 
applying only to them, while the other players need not observe 
the rules, except amongst themselves, breaking them at will should 
they happen to feel annoyed and the rules to offer some protection 
to the manacled group? 

Suppose riow that this group makes a struggle for freedom, in 
spite of all the desperate odds against them, and that one or two 
manage to cause some trouble and inconvenience to their masters? 
An indignant yell from these astonished masters of “Play the game, 
play fair” would be apt to rouse a shout of laughter were it not that 
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they and their subordinates are so accustomed to the relationship 
that neither group—not even the subordinates—realize how sup- 
remely ridiculous the whole situation is! It would take the cynical 
keenness of a La Fontaine or an A¢sop to fully enjoy its savour! 

A call for “play fair” from those who have denied to women the 
elementary rights of citizenship in a representative state—a call by 
men from the loftiest heights of masculine superiority, addressed 
in all solemnity to their immemorial victims in the Game of Life—! 
truly that is a spectacle to rouse the inextinguishable laughter of 
the Gods. 

But alas! When all that it implies, in its full and cruel signifi- 
cance, all the suffering and injustice and indignity of which it is the 
outward and visible sign for so many centuries, is even faintly 
realised, it is also a spectacle to move the least pitiful of mortals 
to inextinguishable tears! 


MONA CAIRD. 





SOME PLEAS FOR A SPECIAL TAX 
ON THE BACHELOR. 


THE taxation of the bachelor is no new subject, but as recent 
events have given it an impetus, the topic requires fresh considera- 
tion. We know from a public speech by the Kaiser that the 
question is being considered in Germany in connection with schemes 
for the reconstruction of Imperial finance. France is a stage 
further on. There the matter has been discussed in the Chamber, 
the idea being so to readjust taxation that a larger contribution 
shall be received from unmarried men. 

There are strong reasons why, in England, renewed attention 
should be given to the subject. The most important is the crucial 
fact that, as shall be shown, the bachelor bears a most inadequate 
share of the public expenditure, whether that expenditure be local 
or national. The bachelor fraternity, too, has greatly increased in 
numbers. Lastly, there is the urgent need on the part of the State 
to tap new sources of revenue. 

With regard to the increase in the number of bachelors, the 
statistics available have not the merit of being quite up-to-date, but 
the annual report of the Registrar-General, issued a few weeks 
ago, recalled that in London in 1871 the proportion of bachelors in 
one thousand males, “aged 15 and upwards,” was 386. In Igo1, 
however, the proportion had risen to 421. The figures for spinsters 
are in each case a little higher, “and (says the report), the proportion 
for both bachelors and spinsters increased at all ages.” 

In the country as a whole—z.e., in the United Kingdom—the 
proportion of bachelors of 20 years and upwards increased 20 per 
thousand, between 1891 and 1901. There can be little doubt that 
the augmentation continues. 

It will probably be conceded that the continued increase in the 
number of single men that has been witnessed of late years is not 
at all a good sign, and gives cause for disquiet. From the point of 
view of the strength and security of the State, bachelorhood has 
never been regarded with favour, either in the ancient or the modern 
world, and bachelors have not only been subjected to penalties, but 
have been deprived of certain political rights. 

In France, in 1795, the Convention passed a vote excluding 
bachelors from the Conseil des Anciens, which corresponded with 
the Senate of to-day. Our neighbours, on the other side of the 
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Channel have among them an influential society called, “ The 
Nationa! Alliance for the Increase of the Population of France.” 
It frequently deplores the increase in the number of bachelors, and 
urges the adoption of certain measures, which would place 
more political power in the hands of married men with families. 
For instance, the Alliance proposes that a double vote should be 
given to fathers of more than two children. 

In England, bachelors have from time to time, when the 
nation’s expenditure was above the normal, been subjected to 
special taxation. In the reign of William III. the tax varied from 
one shilling to £12 10s., according to the bachelor’s ability to pay. 
He had to pay from the age of 25. The impost was withdrawn in 
1706. In 1785 bachelors’ servants were taxed at a higher rate than 
other people’s, Pitt being responsible for this discrimination. Five 
years later that statesman’s graduated income-tax scheme bore 
more heavily on single than on married men. 

With regard to the ancient world, Sparta, Athens, and other 
Greek states, and also Rome had laws directed against the bachelor. 
It would occupy too much space to particularise the several forms 
of penalty enacted, but one, culled from the legislation of the 
Spartans, among whom the unmarried man appears to have been 
regarded as a public disgrace, may be mentioned. The bachelor 
was prohibited from attending the gymnastic exhibitions of the 
young women. (This does not sound politic, for it deprived the 
single man of occasions when he might have fallen a victim to the 
charms and athletic proportions of some engaging damsel). 

In different parts of the world and in different eras these facts 
show that bachelorhood is reprobated, and is to be discouraged, the 
reason being that it is a source of weakness in the State. If it 
should attain to anything like serious proportions it becomes a 
public menace, quite as much so as the diminishing birth-rate, 
or the inordinate infant death-rate, which are so much deplored 
to-day. 

With respect to rates and taxes, it is said in a foregoing para- 
graph that the bachelors’ contributions under these heads are much 
less than the married man’s. It would be more correct, however, 
to say that the bachelor pays no rates, and in the matter of 
taxation much jess than the married man. 

On the question of rates, it is true to say that, generally 
speaking, the bachelor is not a householder. Consequently he es- 
capes a burden that is common to married men. This means that 
almost the whole of the local expenditure—certain contributions 
are received from the State—is borne by the married people. Now 
is this, when it is examined, not really an intolerable state of 
affairs? The single man shares with his married comrades all 
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the benefits and privileges which our system of local government 
confers upon the community, but he pays practically not a penny of 
the cost. Surely it is only fair that he should be obliged to 
contribute his just quota to the local public expenditure. 

Owing to his not being a householder the single man escapes 
another burden—the Inhabited House duty, levied upon all houses 
rated at £20 and upwards. This, of course, is a national and 
not alocal burden. The married man, with his family, who lives 
in a house large enough to be liable to the duty has to pay, although 
his ability to do so is, owing to the expenses he has to meet, much 
less than that of the bachelor with equal earnings. 

There are other items of taxation in which the bachelor has a 
signal advantage. Roughly speaking the income of the nation 
from taxes of all kinds is £120,000,000 per year, one half of which 
is derived from direct taxation, the remaining moiety being indirect. 
With regard to the income tax, which produces £30,000,000 per 
annum, there is little complaint to be made, because, for the most 
part the assessment is upon individuals. Some maintain, however, 
that taxation should bear some relation to the victim’s capacity to 
pay. If this is accepted as a general principle, it follows that a 
bachelor, earning a modest £4 or 45 per week, is in a better 
position to meet the demands of the tax collector than the married 
man with an equal income, and ought to be charged at a higher 
rate. Let that pass, however, for differentiation of the kind 
indicated would be troublesome and complicated, and not be greatly 
worth the extra expense which would be involved in the collection. 

With respect to indirect taxation, the yield of which is 
$60,000,000 per year, the case is different. It is not easy to 
discover the relative proportions contributed to this form of taxation 
by the single man and by the married man, but in all probability 
the whole of bachelordom gives between 45,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 out of the £60,000,000, leaving the balance to be con- 
tributed by the heads of families. The greater contribution of the 
married people is naturally due to the fact that families consume 
so much more of taxable commodities, such as wine, beer, spirits, 
tea, coffee, sugar, dried fruits, and tobacco than the aggregate of 
the bachelors. It would probably be difficult to devise a means 
whereby the contribution of the latter to indirect taxation would 
be greater than it is, for the shopkeeper could not charge them more 
for tobacco than he would the married men. _In fact, how is he to 
distinguish the one from the other? Of course, one would not 
wish the single man to be required to wear a button or badge, 
inscribed with the motto “I am a bachelor,” after the manner of 
the buttons worn by the suffragettes, which bears the legend “Votes 
for women,” or like the Jews, who, in the reign of Edward I. had 
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to wear a small red tablet. There might be some advantage to 
himself if he did, because marriageable young women might the 
more readily distinguish him with their favour, but one would not 
care to tax his modesty overmuch, however desirable it may be te 
tax his purse. 

In order to show at a glance the advantageous position the 
bachelor has as compared with the married man in the matter of 
rates and taxes, the following table may be given of the items 
in respect of which each has to pay. Both, for the purposes of 
the table, are credited with income tax, and it may be prefaced 
that the average number of persons in a family is five :— 

BACHELOR. MarrRiED Man. 
Income Tax. Income Tax. 
Indirect Taxation (for one Indirect Taxation (for five 
person, himself). persons). 
Inhabited house duty. 

Local Raste. 

It is surely apparent that unmarried men do not bear their 
fair share of either the national or local burdens. How is the 
anomaly to be met? The most convenient way would be for the 
State to levy a special tax upon bachelors possessed of a certain 
income. The tax should be levied at the age of 25 or 30 and 
remain in force till 70 or 80. As has been shown there are 
precedents in England for such special taxation. Of the total 
sum obtained by the Government, part should be allocated for local 
purposes in order to make good the shortcomings of bachelors in 
the matter of rates. 

The justice of the demand cannot be gainsaid, and there needs 
but a Chancellor of the Exchequer of an independent turn of mind, 
and the tax suggested would soon be an accomplished fact. There 
can be no doubt of the present Chancellor’s courage, and it is said, 
too, that he is in favour of some form of impost upon single men. 
The advocates of the status guo affirm that he would impose such 
a tax, but that he fears the ridicule to which he might expose 
himself if he endeavoured to put his conviction into effect. The 
wish, however, is father to the thought. Who that knows Mr. 
Lloyd-George and gives but the scantiest thought to his past actions 
could think that he would be influenced by the paltry and craven 
fears attributed to him? At the same time Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
hands might be strengthened in the matter. Many M.P’s. approve 
a tax on bachelors, but there is some difference of opinion as to the 
best method of imposing the taxation. These members, headed, 
perhaps, by or under the hon.-secretaryship of Mr. Chiozza-Money, 
agreeing upon the principle, should themselves unite, and give their 
support to the Chancellor. 
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Further, many interests and ideas in the nation are represented 
by some particular organisation. Steps ought also ts be taken to 
form a society to demand a tax on bachelors. This, is may be 
conceded, might in a small way add to the gaiety of Britons. Some 
minor wits and wags would certainly view it in that way. Well, 
let the question by all means be food for humour. The unutter- 
ably grey background of public questions really requires some 
joyous tint. Let the question be fought on both its humorous 
and its serious sides. The result need not be feared, for all the 
hard facts and figures are on the side of those who seek this new 
incidence of taxation. 


JAMES ROBERTSON. 





NOVEMBER. 


WALTER PATER. 


ALONG with much else of the classical world that survived into the 
civilization of a later age, a certain peculiar temper and mode of life 
—of which ancient Greece itself, though the most typical product, 
was neither in time nor territory the limit—reappears at intervals 
throughout the whole of subsequent history. Those fantastic 
medieval legends of the pagan gods in exile testify, so far as they 
have meaning at all, to the perennial vitality of the older view of 
things ; which from time to time in those austere early years of the 
newer gospel—as also, with undiminished attractiveness, ever since 
—would break across the sublimely negative altruism of the Chris- 
tian faith, and echo again, in minds that were ever too prone to 
listen, the claims of a completer humanity. 

Perhaps the consciousness of some such predisposition to the 
wider and warmer—what we call the pagan—view of life, lay be- 
hind Pater’s fondness for that strange old fancy of the chthonic 
deities. There is indeed something about the man himself oddly 
suggestive of it. Dwelling in an almost cloistral seclusion from the 
active world about him, to which from time to time he would offer 
such strangely-colored wares—or at intervals quietly crossing the 
busy streets, the clamorous ‘hun und treiben of modern life, in so 
inviolate preoccupation—you might half fancy in him, as in his pic- 
tured Apollo in Picardy, the incarnate reminiscence of a time and 
temper very different from that in which the fates had placed him. 
It was the older view of life reasserting itself in a mind to which, as 
to the Greeks of the pre-Christian age, the world of the senses was 
the one indubitable certainty ; and as truly as of any surviving figure 
of that distant era it may be said of Pater that his soul was essen- 
tially pagan, possessed of all the warmth, the sensuousness, the 
scepticism, and the sadness of the classic temper. 

How entirely the universe, for Pater, was dominated by this 
grand reality of sensual impression it is perhaps impossible, without 
some sympathy of temperament, to realize. “Our own impres- 
sions!” he exclaims, “the brightness and heat of the blue veil over 
our heads—if it be indeed a veil over anything! How reassuring, 
after assisting at so long a debate about rival criteria of truth, to 
fall back upon direct sensation, to limit one’s aspiration after know- 
ledge to that!” And it is not merely that he is in the ordinary 
use of the term so keenly sensuous: his sensuousness is an all- 
inclusive quality, dominating, and indeed absorbing, all other modes 
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of perception. He speaks for instance, of “the poetic beauty of 
mere clearness of mind—the actually aesthetic charm of a cold 
austerity of thought; as if the kinship of that to the clearness of 
physical light were something more than a figure of speech.” For 
Pater, indeed, it was. Everything, even the most recondite of ab- 
stractions, seemed to possess for him a sort of quasi-sensuous 
appeal ; and such bloodless conceptions as could not be induced to 
express themselves, as it were, in terms of the senses, he inclined to 
regard as of but secondary importance, and, it might be, doubtful 
reality. 

It was this sensuous intelligence of Pater’s—the term is clumsy, 
but the quality almost eludes definition—that inspired all his 
imaginary portraits, and historical or literary studies of personality. 
Besides the suggested harmonies of colour and chiaroscuro that 
serve him for a background—and which he arranges with all the 
skill and care of the actual painter—there lies for him a farther 
source of pleasure in the studied cadence of characteristics, the 
musical sequence of moods, or the melodious development of some 
strange psychological theme. He dabbles in arrangements of mood 
and temper as an artist in those of colour and form; and it must 
be confessed that if one cannot share his interest in these experi- 
ments, simply as experiments, many of them, from any other point 
of view save that of style, make somewhat poor reading. For the 
results—always interesting as studies in this peculiar sensuous psy- 
chology—are frequently failures if judged by the ordinary canons 
of literary or dramatic proprietry. Few of the figures have much 
real cogency and verisimilitude of life about them. They are in- 
deed no more than vehicles for the expression of mood and mental 
attitude ; that they should stand out before one possessed of ob- 
jective reality in their own right does not seem to have been any 
great constituent of Pater’s motive—as it certainly was not of his 
ability. 

Conversely of this faculty of his for translating psychology 
in terms of sense, one must notice Pater’s parallel power of using 
purely sensual impressions in the inducement of a desired mood or 
temper in the mind of his reader; of which art there has never 
been a more consummate master. Both Keats and Wordsworth 
have the same ability in more than common measure; but to 
neither was it so clearly conscious, so perfectly admitted and under- 
stood, as to Walter Pater. “Marius the Epicurean”’—“a sequence 
of scenes, woven around a sequence of woods,” Mr. Arthur Symons 
very happily calls it—is the completest manifestation in our lan- 
guage of this subjective interpretation of nature. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty and inevitability with which the moods are 
educed from their inanimate settings; and it is hardly too much 
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to say that one could demonstrate to a sensitive reader unacquaint- 
ed with the work the intellectual and moral development of the 
hero, and even the major episodes of the narrative, by the quotation 
of successive passages of description alone. 

It is this masterly subjectivity of Pater’s attitude to nature that 
makes his essay on Wordsworth, to my mind, quite the most lumin- 
ous of all his critical writings. That “intimate consciousness of the 
expression of natural things, which weighs, listens, penetrates, 
where the earlier mind passed roughly by” ascribed by him to 
Wordsworth, was not less his own possession than the poet’s; and 
one cannot help fancying that in much of his so able and eager 
exposition of this element of Wordsworth’s poetry, he is speaking 
unconsciously—as in all such creative criticism the writer must 
speak—rather of his own experiences as he reads them into the 
poet’s words, than of what he sees to have been the poet’s experi- 
ences, expressed in his writing . 

In other moments, indeed, no one is more completely aware of 
the uniqueness of all individual experience than Pater himself. 
“Of other people,” he writes, “we cannot really know even the feel- 
ings, nor how far they would indicate the same modifications, each 
one of a personality really unique, in using the same terms as our- 
selves ; that ‘common experience’ which is sometimes proposed as 
a satisfactory basis of certainty, being after all only a fixity of 
language.” And again, with still deeper scepticism, and something 
of that enervating beauty which always accompanies the true 
Epicurean temper: “Experience, already reduced to a swarm of im- 
pressions, is ringed round for each one of us by that thick wall of 
personality through which no real voice has ever pierced on its way 
to us, or from us to that which we can only conjecture to be with- 
out. Every one of those impressions is the impression of the 
individual in his isolation, each mind keeping as a solitary prisoner 
its own dream of a world.” 

Such a conviction—itself perhaps the inevitable corollary of a 
nature so deeply sensuous—could but result in a profound distrust 
of every conception of life which assigns the chief place in it to 
anything external. “The world outside one,” Pater seems to 
argue, “may at times tempt one to lean upon it, and almost to postu- 
late a friendly motive underlying its manifold interaction with one- 
self. But to do so is to commit a fatal error, since its 
forces are all unknown, its real attitude, at the best, 
one of utter apathy, and its wery existence an undemon- 
strable hypothesis. One’s only preoccupation should be with one- 
self and one’s inner individual culture ; everything else, as it were, 
being so much less certain than the fact of one’s own sensitive 
existence, and entitled therefore to consideration so much the 
lighter.” 
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Upon some such text, the Imaginary Portraits, in the structure 
of what plot they possess, may be regarded as so many subtle 
commentaries. The catastrophe invariably occurs at the precise 
point where the individual relies for a moment—either through his 
own rash choice, or, more often, because he cannot help doing su— 
upon the great external. In no single instance is the result en- 
tirely happy; the external world always gives way under the 
sudden pressure, and the crash of disaster follows. There is no 
Providence conveniently lurking in the background, ready to step 
forward at the critical moment and round off plot or career into 
harmonious ending; the world is all blank apathy outside oneself, 
its possibility of being made to minister in a measure to one’s own 
existence, the only sure thing about it. 

And so one comes again upon the soul of the higher paganism, 
asserting itself, as it ever will, when creeds and faiths become no 
longer tenable, and the mind is face to face, as in those early ages, 
with the bare facts of its existence and environment. That Pater 
chose rather to live and act upon the gospel of self-culture than to 
proclaim it from the house-top—knowing full well that, so far from 
being a new thing, it was the first and oldest voice of fully-emanci- 
pated man—was owing not to any lack of intensity in his conviction, 
but to his realization of the futility of didacticism, of the vastly 
different faith which still animated by far the greater portion of the 
life about him. Yet the tone of tacit protest is seldom absent from 
his work, if one but listens intently enough ; and from time to time 
it breaks out in earnest clearness, as if the gravity of the error of 
modernity had suddenly overcome his habit of restraint. 
“We see the majority of mankind going most often to 
definite ends, lower or higher ends, as their own instincts 
may determine; but the end may never be attained, and 
the means not be quite the right means, great ends and little 
ones alike being, for the most part, distant, and the ways to them, 
in this dim world, somewhat vague.” With something almost pas- 
sionate in his tone, he warns us that “not the fruit of experience, but 
experience itself, is the end”; and again, under the same figure, 
“whatever may become of the fruit, make sure of the flowers and 
the leaves.” It is not the future that matters—that future so un- 
certain, of such mirage-like promise and desert futility. Life is not 
a progress to a goal, but a passive and perfect receptivity, to which 
every moment that passes brings its quota of strange and exquisite 
sensation, and every vicissitude of fortune or environment the 
possibility of enlarging, by some new experience, the sphere of 
the soul’s existence. 

And again, under all the sensuous delight in life and the buoy- 
ant philosophy of the Epicurean, steals that classic Oceanus of 
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grey melancholy, against which all the brighter colours of the pagan 
world relieve themselves. Like a true Hellene, Pater will never 
speak of it; but it is there, the dumb consciousness of the sorrow- 
ing heart of Pan, lending an air of wistful pathos to every line of 
his philosophy. 

Life is all too short for the attainment of that ideal of passive 
and perfect receptivity which Pater had set before him as its only 
good. Somewhere ahead—or it may be, quite close at hand, did 
one but know it—stands Destiny, waiting to put the period to one’s 
term of consciousness, to drop the curtain over the gorgeous pan- 
orama of life, and leave one lonely in the murky darkness. And 
across all the rich imagery and chastened harmony of Pater’s finest 
work falls that shadow of the end, against which the pagan soul 
must ever stand naked and defenceless. _It is one of the conditions 
of life—one of which Pater is never unconscious; and it makes 
itself felt as part of the premises of his philosophy, not to be spoken 
of—for indeed there is nothing to say—but relentlessly insisting on 
being reckoned with. 

How eloquent, for instance, is the insistence upon speed, the 
suggestion of a need for tireless haste, when Pater asks—what was 
for him the Sphinx-riddle of life—“How shall we pass most swiftly 
from point to point, and be present always at the focus where the 
greatest number of vital forces unite in their purest energy?” Or 
the similar stress upon the idea of time when he warns us that 
“Not to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude in 
those about us, and in the brilliancy of their gifts some tragic divid- 
ing of forces on their ways, is, on this short day of frost and sun, 
to sleep before evening.” 

Of what is to happen after sunset Pater, though not at times 
without eager curiosity, can formulate no definite conjecture. One 
is tempted to regard his preoccupation, during the later years of his 
life, with matters of religion, and our English bible and prayer 
book, as indicative of a desire for more light, if it might be obtain- 
able, on that aspect of things—of an attempt, as it were, at com- 
promise with religion, as if with advancing age Pater became more 
and more conscious of the acute break-down of his pagan philo- 
sophy when the sphere of its conception and practicability was like- 
ly to fail. But I cannot believe that he ever completely recurred 
to principles of so different a nature from those which his own 
temperament forced upon him. It seems far more likely that a 
single sentence in the third part of Marius—the production, per- 
haps, of a reaction of Platonic ideas with the Heraclitean philo- 
sophy, prompted above all by the universal human craving for an 
absolute—suggests what of real faith in the Unknowable Pater 
came in his later years to possess: “Might not that whole material 
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world, then playing so masterfully upon his bodily organization, the 
very scene around him, the immemorial rocks, the carved marble, 
the rushing water, be themselves but reflections in, or a creation 
of, that perpetual mind, wherein he too became conscious, for an 
hour, a day, or for so many years?” 

There, dubiously feeling his way—not without hope—to the 
greater Pantheism, we must leave him. That he came to no more 
positive faith in matters among which religion moves with such 
authoritative certainly, is but testimony to the intellectual candour 
and integrity of the man. It is in those qualities—in the ardent 
truth and sensibility with which he responded to the tendencies of 
his own nature, and in the earnestness, not less than the exquisite 
beauty and restraint, of the tacit protest he made against an order 
of things so entirely foreign to it—that his immediate value lies. 
The protest, as he well knew, was for the time foredoomed to 
failure ; the world’s appreciation of his philosophic principles must 
wait until the unproven hypotheses by which so many people yet 
interpret life, have finally ceased to hold their ground. To our 
modern world, for the present, Pater stands as a fine realization of 
the true soul and significance of the pagan temper, spiritually 
isolated in an age and environment so uncongenial. And as long 
as he is remembered there must attach something of wistful sad- 
ness to his figure, in its unfulfilled desire, its reminiscence of an 


order of things so deeply buried under the newer modes of life of 
this later age ;—an order which is yet to return, in the fuller eman- 
cipation of the future, with not less splendour than that of that dis- 
tant era of which, in reality, Walter Pater was the last survivor. 


W. AYLOTT ORTON. 
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THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW, 


V. 


SHALL we codify our law? Lawyers reply in the negative ; every- 
one else in the affirmative. Shall we adopt the metric system of 
weights and measures? Tradesmen reply in the negative ; every- 
one else in the affirmative. Treating the problem algebraically, 
we eliminate the common factors-dealers in law and dealers in 
lollipops—who stand for vested interests ; and we find a consensus 
of opinion in the community in favour of codification and the 
metric system. Nor can there be any doubt as to which reform 
is the more urgent. It is law reform; for, as the greater includes 
the less, weighing law is incomparably more important than weigh- 
ing any other commodity whatsoever. And if our present physical 
standards suffer from confusion and that want of inter-relation 
which the metric system provides, what of our legal standards? Is 
their condition more gracious? On the contrary, it is notorious 
that they too suffer from similar defects. 

In a recent article in the Times we read: “Judges endeavouring 
to find solutions of certain questions have been compared to the 
augurs seeking instruction in the behaviour of the sacred chickens ; 
the ‘authorities’ and ‘principles’ of law and equity are the ausficia 
pullaria of the law Courts.” Such then are our legal standards ; 
they resemble the sacred chickens in giving no precise indication 
to the unfortunate augurs whose bewilderment, though cleverly 
concealed from the public, developed into a broad grin, according 
to Julius Caesar, when they met in a quiet place. 

The case for certain legal reforms, enumerated in previous 
articles of this series, is so obyious that it needs only to be stated 
to carry conviction to any unprejudiced reader. A careful and 
painstaking examination of the question of codification convinces 
us that if the rocks and shoals are less dangerous than its oppon- 
ents would have us believe, it is by no means plain sailing. Law- 
yers as a rule have set their faces like a flint against all attempts 
at codification; but there are a few brilliant exceptions, such as 
Jeremy Bentham who wished to codify all law, Common, Statute 
and International; Austin, Sheldon Amos and Field in America 
and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen in this country. Unfortunately 
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the codifiers are by no means in accord among themselves. Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, for example, while championing the codi- 
fication of the Common Law, delivered a formidable and as a matter 
of fact a fatal attack on the Criminal Code Bill of 1878, of which 
more anon. This regrettable disagreement among reformers is 
natural when we reflect that as soon as the expediency of a move- 
ment is decided upon, two questions immediately present them- 
selves, namely in what direction shall we move and at what rate of 
speed? On the other hand the attitude of the bulk of the legal 
profession resembles that of the General who interrupted a young 
lieutenant drilling recruits, with a demand to know what was the 
word of command he had just given. “A very simple movement, 
sir,” was the reply, “merely a change of front.” “I would have you 
know, sir,” the general made answer, “that I deprecate all change.” 
Where absolute inertia reigns there need never be any difficulty in 
preserving a united front. Our readers will not fail to observe 
that this agreement is carried to the point of monotony by the 
opponents of codification who supply some admirable specimens of 
special pleading not infrequently lurid with suggestions of earth- 
quake and eclipse as might be expected when advocates appear 
in their own case. 

The earliest, the most vigorous, the most outspoken champion 
of codification was Jeremy Bentham. His proposals on the sub- 
ject were published in 1822. Our readers have already had a 
taste of his quality in dealing with other matters. This is how he 
presents the case for codification: “Its opponents are corruptionists 
and dupes. The sinister interest of the former is that the rule of 
action should be kept in the most complete state of uncertainty 
and confusion possible. The dupes are those on whose mind the 
knaves have succeeded in producing a persuasion which in their 
own minds has no existence that the composition of a code is 
impossible—of any attempt to prove the inutility of it the absurdity 
would be too palpable. Remains then the notion of the pretended 
impossibility as the sole resource. It is because the corruptionist 
is so fully conscious of the possibility of such a work and according- 
ly so fearful of seeing it executed that he is so earnest with you to 
persuade you to regard the accomplishment of it as impossible, and 
every proposal for the endeavour as absurd. Supposing it really 
impossible, he would be without motive for taking so much pains to 
make you regard it as such. Where the fact has taken place are men 
in general satisfied or dissatisfied with it? To the public a code will 
serve as a key, an instrument of interpretation for the solution of 
all such difficulties and doubts as might otherwise have place in 
regard to the import of the terms employed. To the public it 
will serve as a code of instruction, moral and intellectual together, 
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applying itself to and calling into continual exercise the intellectual 
faculty, and not merely applying itself to the will. To the judge it 
will afford the same facility, guidance, satisfaction and instruction 
as to the citizen. Under a system of Statute law supposing it 
complete, as often as having contemplated a certain act, it becomes 
your desire to be assured what, in the event of your doing it, or 
not doing it, will be the treatment you will receive at the hands of 
the judge, under such a system, on turning to the appropriate part 
in the book of the law the information is yours—all plain reading, 
no guess work; no argumentation; your rule of action, your lot 
under it lies before you. Thus it might be; thus it ought to be.” 

There is something idyllic in the picture conjured up by the 
great founder of Utilitarianism. We re-echo the sentiment of the 
man in the street in expressing a pious wish that we may live to 
see the day when the fair forecast shall have been realized. But 
after all, the law is fortunately with most of us a thing apart; it 
is a judge’s whole existence. Next to the public, he, more than 
any other man, is interested in codification if we are to put our 
trust in Bentham ; and Lord Brougham, as we have seen, entertain- 
ed the very highest opinion of his legal attainments. The judge 
would have distinct guidance; whereas at present his eyes grow 
dim with gazing on the pilot stars—the judges of the past, the 
sacred chickens of exasperating memory. 

Among more recent champions of codification, one of the ablest 
is Mr. Edward Dillon Lewis, whose controversial style, although 
less trenchant than that of Bentham, is not less convinving. He says 
“The Law of England is made up from three distinct sources, each 
of which may be said to possess equal authority. The Common 
Law, handed down by tradition; the Statute Law, which consists 
of Acts of Parliament extending over several centuries; many of 
these Acts being conflicting and inconsistent the one with the 
other , Acts amended by other Acts; these latter amended in their 
turn. Then we have a multitude of reported cases, decisions of 
judges from time to time contained in hundreds of volumes of 
reports. Only from those several sources and out of this contra- 
dictory mass is it possible to ascertain what the law is as applicable 
to a particular proposition—often of the simplest character—in 
relation to matters of everyday life as to which a layman would 
suppose no difficulty would arise. To cure this state of things 
there are two courses open, to form either a Digest or a Code. A 
mere digest would perpetuate and accentuate the contradictions, 
the eccentricities, the inconveniencies of our laws as they exist. A 
code is the only rational remedy. It should reflect the genius of 
the existing laws, should be complete and perfect in itself as re- 
lates to the whole subject of which it treats.” 
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Even those of our readers who have little faith in the possibility 
of attaining completeness and perfection in any Code may well be 
satisfied that an attempt resulting in even a fair approximation to 
that ideal is worth making, considering the existing state of things 
as described by Mr. Lewis. 

Considerations of space compel us to turn our attention now to 
the case as presented by the anti-codifiers, mostly, we might even 
say exclusively, members of the legal profession. We are not 
surprised that law is the subject of dithyrambic eulogy in this 
camp. “The written and unwritten law of England,” says one 
fugleman, “is a great and noble system. Whatever its errors and 
shortcomings, it has during more than six centuries secured the 
prosperity and preserved the liberties of the land, while almost the 
very name of freedom was extinguished in those countries of Con- 
tinental Europe which adopted its great rival the Civil Code. The 
law of England does not indeed flash across the historical horizon 
with the meteoric splendour of the codes of Justinian, Frederick or 
Napoleon, but it has shone for ages with the steadier, more useful 
light of a planet; and before our law-givers extinguish this light, 
they should weigh well their capacity to supply one equally bright 
and enduring. This is no subject for experiment. A mistake 
here is necessarily fatal. Let us not be misled by crude theories 
based on axioms taken up without due examination, or fancied 
analogies from the legislation of France, when recovering from a 
Revolution of unexampled magnitude and horror, of Rome when 
tottering to her fall, or of Constantinople when sunk in an abyss 
of slavery, superstition, and corruption.” Our readers will not fail 
to mark the parallelism between the opening words of this remark- 
able utterance, and a passage in Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Bar 
dinner some weeks ago. He declared that “the Common Law of 
England has been, still is, and will continue to be, both here and 
wherever English communities are found, at once the organ and 
the safeguard of English justice and English freedom.” Our 
readers may well ask whether it is possible that such arguments 
can be successfully addressed to a jury of somnolent grocers. Can 
they be induced to believe that Tenterden steeple is the cause of 
Goodwin Sands? We have followed those opponents of codifica- 
tion through many pages of rhetoric, appeals to national and racial 
prejudice, the commonplaces of advocacy. It is the midsummer 
madness of special pleading. Let us take another specimen. 
“Codes are devices found essential to the dominion of Emperors. 
But neither the Norman Conquest nor the principles of feudalism 
has ever been able to destroy the popular element which has marked 
every stage of the development of Anglo-Saxon liberty and law. 
On the Continent the maxim is that law proceeds from the pleasure 
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of a sovereign, not from the breasts of the people. In short, one 
system is a growth, the other is built up from the outside. We owe 
to this feature of our civilisation many of those priceless blessings 
which distinguish it to its advantage from that of the Continental 
States of Europe. The equality of all men before the law; the 
harmonious blending of law and liberty; the learned, independent, 
and incorruptible judiciary, are all the fruits in a large measure of 
the free and national method of growth» under which our juris- 
prudence has become what it is. The pure and classic age of 
Roman law was the period which embraces the time of the Republic 
and the earlier part of the Empire, during which it was little 
subjected to the exercise of legislative power; and its decline was 
marked by the extension of statutory law over the field of private 
jurisprudence. Code, in the modern legal sense, was for the first 
time adopted in Prussia. The measure was initiated in 1751 by 
Frederick the Great. It was first called the ‘Gesetzbuch,’ but it 
has since developed into what is now called ‘Landrecht.’ The 
result is a complete failure. The Prussian Code has been loaded 
down by declaratory laws passed to explain its obscurities, correct 
its errors, and supply its deficiencies. As regards India, the utter 
confusion existing in respect even to native law, without mention- 
ing the competition between that and British law, rendered a resort 
to statutory enactments a necessity.” At last we have something 
lefinite, in the shape of two statements. One is that the Code of 
Frederick the Great is a failure. This statement our readers will 
do well to accept with a good deal of reserve. The German Code 
is far from perfect, but it is a good working Code, and it is cer- 
tainly not “snowed under” by its own commentaries. Another 
statement to which our anticodifier commits himself is that Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen’s codification work in India was rendered 
necessary by the utter confusion which previously existed. How 
comes it then, we ask, that codification is scouted as a remedy for 
an almost parallel confusion existing in this country? Another 
anticodifier asserts that the French Codes are failures. There are 
five in all, comprehensively called the Code Napoléon ;. these are 
the Code Civil; the Code de Procedure ; the Code de Commerce ; 
the Code d’Instruction Criminelle; and the Code Penal. It is 
confidently asserted that these are all failures, because one authority 
named Locré has written 31 volumes of expositions; another 
named Toullier Troplong, 50 volumes on the Code Civil alone. 
Other commentators are Pailliet, Teulet, d’Anvilliers, Sulpicy, etc. 
The answer to this far-fetched argument is that we protest against 
the doom of a code being pronounced because someone has written 
50 volumes about it. It has not been shown that 50, or even 15 
volumes are necessary to explain the code. Nor does the average 
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Frenchman find a single volume necessary. He is contented with 
his Code, and even proud of it, not that every Frenchman is his 
own lawyer to the extent sometimes supposed in this country. But 
his position in this respect, compared with that of the average 
Englisman, is assuredly most enviable. As regards the diminished 
litigation in France attributable to codification of the law, the 
following extract from a competent authority is significant: “The 
love of litigation which was so pronounced among our ancestors is 
dying out by degrees. The number of attorneys has fallen by 12 
per cent. in a quarter of a century. Our 4,900 ‘huissiers’ find it 
hard to make a living; whereas 25,000 of them did very well in 
the time of Louis XIV.” A “huissier” is an officer of the Court 
whose duty it is to serve summonses and look after the execution 
of judgments. Considering the result of codification on the legal 
profession in France, its opposition to the same process in this 
country is intelligible and pathetic. The arguments we have 
quoted shed a new and interesting light on the dictum which rises 
readily to the lawyer’s lips, “ He who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for his client.” Advocates appearing im propria persona have re- 
course to arguments that would be fatal to any cause. The ques- 
tion occurs to the audience, Quz trompe-t-on ice? Our readers 
will not fail to notice the absence of great authorities among anti- 
codifiers. It is true that Lord Bacon is quoted as expressing the 
opinion that any interference with the Common Law would be 
extremely dangerous; but we have been unable to verify the 
reference. On the other hand, an equally great, and in this domain 
a more unprejudiced authority, Gibbon declares that “the vain 
titles of the victories of Justinian have crumbled into dust, but the 
name of the legislator is inscribed in a fair and everlasting monu- 
ment.” Another authority has this appreciation of Justinian's 
legislative work. “The Law of Rome in the time of Justinian was, 
to say the least, as difficult of reduction into a Code as is our own 
law at the present day. Yet it was thus reduced, though no doubt 
to the disgust and dismay of many a lawyer of the period. The 
concurring judgment of thirteen centuries has, however, pronounced 
the Code of Justinian one of the noblest benefactions to the human 
race, as it was one of the greatest achievements of human genius.” 

We do not for one moment suppose that the legal profession 
is impressed by the argumentation of its champions against codifi- 
cation. Such figments are not intended for home consumption. It 
is hoped that they will put off the evil day. Meanwhile, there are 
more efficient methods available. One is to discredit an attempt at 
codification, after seeming to cordially support and further it. 

In 1878 a Royal Commission was appointed, consisting of Lord 
Blackburn, Mr. Justice Barry, Mr. Justice Lush, and Sir James 
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Fitzjames Stephen, to consider the expediency of a draft code 
relating to indictable offences. The result of their deliberations 
was a Bill brought in by the Attorney-General. It left a large 
portion of the Common Law, in full effect, as applicable to crime. 
It breathed the savage spirit of feudal times. We subjoin some of 
its provisions: When two or more persons together between 
sunset and sunrise unlawfully enter on any land for the purpose of 
taking game, the penalty was to be fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
Bigamy was punishable with a maximum penalty of seven years’ 
penal servitude ; while the authors of the Government Code deemed 
two years’ imprisonment adequate for a miscreant who abused a 
child of twelve or thirteen The unlawful abduction of a poor girl 
under sixteen was to be punishable with a maximum of two years; 
but if a women of twenty-one, being an heiress, or possessed of 
property, be taken away from the care of her parents, even to be 
legally married, the rights of property were to be vindicated by a 
punishment of fourteen years’ penal servitude. By the Criminal 
Code Bill adultery committed with a Queen Consort, or with the 
wife of the eldest son and heir apparent of a King or Queen 
regnant is punishable with death. Deflowering (with her complete 
consent) the eldest daughter unmarried of a King or Queen regnant 
is likewise by the Criminal Code Bill punishable by death. Our 
would-be legislators of thirty years ago had no idea of the frequent 
visit to this country of foreign Royalties from all parts of the 
world, including the upstarts from the Danube; a river which has 
a markedly unfavourable influence on virtue. Under our Draconian 
laws, it would be difficult to say whose position was the more un- 
enviable, that of Lothario, or Joseph, in the temporary entourage 
of a crowned Gulbeyaz. Both vice and virtue would tremble 
betwixt axe and crown. This egregious Bill had other amusing 
features. Section 32 would have enacted “that an act done with 
intent to commit an offence, the commission of which, in the manner 
proposed was, in fact, impossible, is not an attempt to commit that 
offence.” An amusing writer of the period over the signature, 
“Habitual Criminal,” pleaded “that those who follow the ancient 
calling of murderer and thief-callings, which began with human 
nature and the first dawn of property are entitled to as much 
consideration as those members of the community whose pride is 
to live inconveniently long, or to possess umbrellas and watch 
chains, though they do not deserve them.” Years after this date, 
Bill Sykes, according to Punch, “insisted on having a voice in 
making the laws as he suffered by.” Our satirist continued, “Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen, fresh from contact with the immemorial and 
venerable crime of India, seems in the Bill, with which he has 
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furnished the Attorney-General, to allow the force of the above 
suggestion. It is, indeed, refreshing to feel that when he treats of 
insanity he does so from the point of view of the lunatic; that 
allowance is made for those who desire to take life as well as those 
who would keep it; and that eccentricity, which has long been 
supreme in Art, is now to have its day in morals also. Belonging 
as I do to a class proud of having furnished to the scaffolds of our 
country as many victims as the most respectable house among our 
old nobility, I welcome this evidence of enlightenment, and I rejoic- 
ed greatly when I read Section 32 of the Criminal Code Bill. Many 
a time, standing in my place at the Assizes, have I raised the con- 
tention. Always has the judge over-ruled it. My father died in 
a convict prison, having been sentenced to penal servitude for life 
on a charge of attempting to murder. He had fired a pistol at the 
head of a policeman, but uselessly ; for the man, being a Superin- 
tendent, had the skull of an elephant. The bullet was spoiled, but 
the policeman lives. My father, who was frankness itself, avowed 
his ‘intent to commit,’ and regretted that the commission in the 
manner proposed was impossible, owing: as he pointed out, to the 
abnormal and improper thickness of his adversary’s skull. It was. 
a vain contention. ‘If the bone had been thinner you would now 
be a murderer, said the judge. ‘Do not let us argue on an 
hypothesis,” said my father. ‘Observe rather the facts. The bone 
was too strong for my bullet, but this is not my fault, and there- 
fore you should not condemn me for it.’ Said the judge, ‘ This is. 
terrible impudence. Does Sir Fitzjames Stephen mean it to be 
law? In the meantime I mourn the loss of the best of parents.” 
When ridicule had done its work, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
gave the measure its coup de grace. While professing himself in 
favour of the codification of the Common Law he declared that this: 
particular scheme, retaining all the unwritten law which it did not 
do away with, would only serve to make confusion worse con- 
founded. So ended one of the most singular experiments in the 
legal history ‘of this country. It has discredited codification for a 
whole generation. Where such luminaries failed hopelessly, who: 
can succeed? A perusal of the tissue of medizvalism, the welter 
of confusion, the outrages on common sense that were rampant in 
this extraordinary Bill are sufficient to drive home the conviction 
to the mind of any intelligent person that there were traitors in the 
camp. Bentham shrewdly foresaw that no pains would be spared 
to show that the composition of a code was impossible. The fiasco. 
of 1878 does not prove that contention ; what it does prove is that 
either there was a powerful intrigue to ruin the Bill, or that the 
best legal ability of the period would have been scouted as un- 
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worthy by the Iroquois Indians. An anti-codifier above quoted 
spoke of the competition in Hindustan between native and British 
Law. An instance forming an exact parallel was referred to in a 
previous article. Two men were convicted and sentenced for re- 
ceiving stolen lead under the Larceny Act of 1861. But the prin- 
cipal offender, the actual thief, got off scot-free. How was this? 
Simply because he was charged under a Common Law indictment ; 
and lead being part of the freehold of a house cannot be the subject 
of an indictment at Common Law. Here we see the disadvantage 
of having our law in distinct compartments. Codification is the 
obvious remedy for this abuse. It is a triumph of technicality over 
justice. It helps to make criminals. The proved, proclaimed, but 
unconvicted thief becomes the hero of a youthful circle whose minds 
are in a state of unstable equilibrium on the borderland of crime. 
He reproduces the trial for their edification. Histrionic talent is 
not rare among criminals. The formalities of the law; the discom- 
fiture of the prosecuting counsel; the impotence of the judge; the 
personal triumph of the thief who swaggers out of court a free man 
—every point is taken uproariously to an accompaniment of ribald 
comment. Where is the new Dickens to pourtray the scene? We 
have neither wit nor words. But this we know;; it is the certainty 
rather than the severity of punishment that acts as a deterrent. To 
certain minds crime presents itself as a gamble. Such scenes prove 
it to be sometimes a desirable, sometimes even a glorious gamble 
This demoralising influence is widespread, enormous. Law be- 
comes an encouragement, not a terror to evil doers; while it 
weakens the will-power of those who are striving to do well. When 
the majesty of the law is powerless, the sovereign people are not 
only jury, but supreme judge. It is for them to decide whether the 
present confusion which leads to a burlesque of justice, shall be 
allowed to linger indefinitely. 

We read recently that the practice of footbinding was falling 
into discredit in China. It is coming to be regarded as a senseless 
and cruel practice, but the professional footbinders clamour loudly 


for its continuance. 


IGNOTUS. 
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THOMAS KYD’S “HAMLET.” 


LATE in the twelfth century and early in the thirteenth, Saxo, a 
Danish monk who was also called Grammaticus for his learning, 
wrote the chronicles of his nation in a Latin work named the 
Gesta Danorum. This history began with legendary times, and 
innocently included many a Saga or traditionary tale of the mighty 
men of old. One such is the story of Amleth, the original of the 
Hamlet in Shakespeare’s play. The murder of a mighty Lord 
or Chief of Jutland by his brother ; how this wicked man succeeded 
to his victim’s place and married the widow; how the murdered 
man’s son, Amleth, feigned insanity to protect himself from this 
uncle ; how the tyrant suspected that the youth was feigning, and 
set traps for him; how he sent Amleth to England, and requested 
the King of that country to kill him; how Amleth ingeniously cir- 
cumvented that plot, returned to Denmark, and slew his wicked 
uncle ;—all these episodes are described in the Saga of Saxo 
Grammaticus, substantially as we know them in Shakespeare’s play. 

About the year 1571 this Saga was translated from the Latin 
into French by Francis de Belleforest, who made it one in his 
collection of novels that he called Histoires Tragigues. And 
this was soon in its turn dramatized for the English stage. An 
English translation from Belleforest, belonging to this period and 
entitled The Historie of Hamblet, is extant. An English play 
called Hamlet is mentioned as early as 1589. In that year Thomas 
Nash writes of it scornfully as a “handful of tragical speeches.” 
And from that time into the sixteenth century there are occasional 
mentions of this play. In most of these, allusion is made to a 
certain striking episode that has no place in the story as it was 
told by Saxo Grammaticus and Belleforest. A ghost appeared on 
the stage, and, as one writer tells us, cried “like an oyster wife, 
‘Hamlet, revenge.’”. There had been no ghost in the story as 
hitherto told. Indeed there had been no occasion for one, since 
the murder was said to have been done publicly, and since also 
Amleth or Hamblet was pictured by Saxo Grammaticus and Belle- 
forest as an energetic and resourceful youth, who needed no urging 
to take revenge at the first possible opportunity, felt no reluctance 
to pursuing it with savage fury. It is evident, then, that this play 
was wrought with a free hand, and differed more or less materially 
from its source. 
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In 1603 was published the first quarto of Hamlet, which is 
the earliest known printed edition of Shakespeare’s play. It 
differs in many particulars, and in some important respects, from 
the play as it is now generally known. Scenes follow one another 
in a different order. Lines and speeches also are sometimes 
arranged differently. Much is absent from this 1603 edition that 
is present in the play as we know it; while on the other hand 
some things are absent from our Hamlet that are contained in the 
first quarto. In this early edition is to be found an entire scene 
that has no possible place in the play as we generally know it. 
Furthermore, there are some differences in the names of the 
characters, the most notable being that Ophelia’s father is called 
in the first quarto, not Polonius, but Corambis.1 

Only a year later, that is to say, in 1604, the second quarto was 
issued by the same publisher ; and that is substantially the play as 
we are acquainted with it to-day. 

All that has been mentioned up to this point is matter of certain 
knowledge. But nearly every step further on must be in a region 
of more or less uncertainty, from probabilities only just short of 
proved knowledge, to inferences on slender evidence and theories 
that are perhaps only a little better than possible alternatives. 
That mystery that pervades Shakespeare’s Hamlet like a thin 
cloud, spreads around the play as well as within, obscuring from 
us or revealing only in brief glimpses the secrets alike of its 
meaning and its history. 

What was the play of Hamlet that was mentioned as far back 
as 1589? Hardly the play as it is now known, nor yet the form 
of it that is shown in the first quarto. For in these the ghost does 
not wail, “Hamlet, revenge.” © That phrase, which is not found in 
our familiar form of Hamlet or in the first quarto, seems to have 
been the most impressive and best remembered part of the ghost’s 
words in this earlier play. Most of the references to this earlier 
Hamlet touch upon these words of the ghost, and one 
writer has even nicknamed the play, “Hamlet, Revenge.” The 
probabilities are strong, too, against Shakespeare’s being its author. 
Francis Meres, in his Pa//adis Tamia, which was published in 
1598, enumerates twelve plays by Shakespeare, six of them being 
comedies, and the other six classed by him as tragedies; and 
Hamlet is not in the list. Meres’ list may not have been complete 
however, and its balanced symmetry of numbers is in accordance 
with a style that he affects. But it is strange that he should include 
Titus Andronicus among the tragedies of Shakespeare, and omit 


1. For Saga of Amleth, Hystoire of Hamblet, and First Quarto Hamlet, see 
Bankside Shakespeare, vol. xi.; or (for all but the Saga) Furness’s Variorum 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, vol. ii. 
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Hamlet, unless the early play of that name was from another hand. 
But the strongest single piece of evidence is the passage hitherto 
mentioned from Thomas Nash. Nash here refers contemptuously 
to the author of the play; and his scornful allusions can hardly 
be considered as pointed towards William Shakespeare. But they 
all seem to have some pertinence, if directed toward another play- 
wright, whose name was Thomas Kyd. Moreover, Nash proceeds 
to mention A&sop’s fable of The Kid; and this looks like a pun 
on that dramatist’s name. There is too an extant play by Kyd 
called The Spanish Tragedy,2 that bears many and striking resem- 
blances to Hamlet, and especially to the version of it in the first or 
1603 quarto. The similarities are indeed of such a kind and extent 
as to make it appear likely that The Spanish Tragedy and the 
Hamlet of 1589 were written as companion pieces. It is then, 
in the light of these various considerations, very probable that 
Thomas Kyd was the author of this early play of Hamlet. 


It was long a question whether the first quarto represents an 
early sketch of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or is merely a mutilated 
form of the present play. Mutilated it certainly is; and evidently 
it is a pirated edition. But the later students of this subject, 
profiting by the examinations and discussions of former years, have 
now come generally to regard this first or 1603 quarto as represent- 
ing, for all its imperfections, rather an earlier form of the play, than 
that with which we are generally acquainted. The difference 
cannot in all cases be accounted for as errors, whether of a printer, 
or of a note-taker, or of a reviser. The name Polonius for 
instance, could hardly be changed by any accident to Corambis. 
Then too, the second or 1604 quarto, which as we have already 
noted represents the modern play, contains some readings that on 
close examination bear marks of a not quite perfect revision, and 
are satisfactorily accounted for only by reference to the first quarto. 
And again, this first quarto contains some good lines that are not 
to be found in the second, or in any other subsequent edition of 
the play. For example, Ophelia warns her brother, after he has 
counselled her so well, not to be himself like a libertine that 


“Doth give his heart his appetite at full, 

And little recks how that his honor dies.” 
And in the scene where she tells how Hamlet had frightened her, 
she says he 

“fix’d his eyes so steadfast on my face, 

As if they had vow’d, this is their latest object.” 
And further on in the same passage, she describes his parting as 

“Silent as is the mid time of the night.” 


2. See Works of Thos. Kyd, F. S. Boas ed. 
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And Corambis finally closes the scene by declaring, | 
“This madness may prove, 

Though wild a while, yet more true to thy love.” 
And, most remarkable of all, the first speech of the player Duke 
or King is sweet and simple in the first quarto, while our later 
version has in this place some very stilted and pedantic lines. Here 
it would seem, Shakespeare deliberately cut out a number of good 
lines and substituted fustian for them, in order to set off this play 
within the play from the rest of the work. 

The 1603 quarto then, almost certainly represents an earlier 
form of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. And this in turn was probably a 
hasty revision of the earlier play by Thomas Kyd. The device of 
a play within the play was employed by Kyd in The Spanish 
Tragedy with the same motive as in Ham/et—namely to expose a 
murderer and bring revenge upon him. It is an episode of the story 
not to be found in Saxo Grammaticus or Belleforest ; and we may 
confidently attribute the invention of it to Thomas Kyd. To him 
also we have some reason to ascribe the lines of this play within 
the play. For here the player Duchess or Queen speaks very 
severely against second marriages. This is a subject that Shakes- 
peare does not discuss except in Hamlet; but Kyd in Cornelia, a 
work translated by him from the French, has lines descanting 
against second marriages. It is a fair inference, then, not only 
that these lines of the player Duke and Duchess are from the hand 
of Kyd, but also that wherever in Ham/et second marriages are dis- 
cussed we see his influence. 

By the time a piratical publisher had got this first revision of 
Hamlet, in a much mutilated form, into print, Shakespeare had 
again gone over the play, and the hasty work of a year or two 
previous was now displaced on the stage by the final version. Some 
lines from this finished work seem to have got, in some way or 
other, into that pirated edition, the first quarto. To account for 
this we must suppose that the second revision was made as early 
as 1603, and that the play as it was acted that year followed that 
revision. Some lines from this later form of the play could then 
be furnished the publishers of the first quarto, either by somebody 
that had gone to hear it, or by one of the actors. This theory 
will help to explain the first quarto version of the soliloquy begin- 
ning, “To be or not to be.” This is the way it reads in that 
edition. The spelling and punctuation, however, as in all the 
other quotations, are modern. 

“To be or not to be ;—ay there’s the point, 

To die—to sleep, is that all? Ay all. 

No; to sleep—to dream ;—ay marry, there it goes. 
For in that dream of death when we awake 
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And borne before an everlasting Judge, 

From whence no passenger ever return’d, 

The undiscover’d country at whose sight 

The happy smile and the accursed damn’d— 

But for this, the joyful hope of this, 

Who’ld bear the scorns and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich, the rich cursed of the poor? 
The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong’d, 
The taste of hunger, or the tyrant’s reign, 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

To grunt and sweat under this weary life, 

When that he may his full quietus make 

With a bare bodkin,—who would this endure, 

But for a hope of something after death ?— 

Which puzzles the brain and doth confound the sense ; 
Which makes us rather bear those evils we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Ay that—-O! this conscience makes cowards of us all. 

The lines seem to express thoughts; but taken together as 
they stand in this passage, they form a jumble that indeed “puzzles 
the brain and doth confound the sense.” The Rev. Frederick .G. 
Fleay’ thinks this confusion is due to a complication of printer’s 
errors and hasty correction of the proofs. He has rearranged the 
lines, and reduced the confusion somewhat, but has not succeeded 
in solving a more radical absurdity. The prospect of life after 
death is here described in the same breath as a source of lively 
hope and cause of paralysing fear. These two effects are so 
blended in the thought, that we are told the joyful hope of a future 
life makes us hesitate to end this one, for fear of flying to evils 
that we know not of. Surely such confusion of ideas is not worthy 
of Hamlet or of Shakespeare. 

Mr. W. H. Widgery * has contended that the confusion is due 
to the presence of some lines from the later and finished version 
of the scliloquy. He has not, to the writer’s knowledge, published 
a correction or restoration of the passage on this theory; but let 
us try to do so, and observe the result. We will cut out eight 
lines and two half lines, all of which closely resemble parts of the 
soliloquy in its final form. We will also venture to correct what 
appear to be two or three slight printer’s errors. Here is what 
we get. 

“To be or not to be ;—ay there’s the point. 
To die—to sleep, is that all? Ay.—All? No. 
For in that dream of death we awake 

And borne before an everlasting Judge, 


3. Lifeand Work of Wm, Shakespeare (1886), p. 231. 
4. Harness Prise Essays. 
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At whose sight 

The happy smile and the accursed damn’d— 

But for this, the joyful hope of this, 

Who'ld bear the scorns and flattery of the world ? 

The right scorn’d by the rich, the rich curs’d of the poor, 
The widow being oppress’d, the orphan wrong’d, 

The taste of hunger, or a tyrant’s reign, 

And thousand more calamities besides,— 

Who would this endure, 

But for a hope of something after death ?” 


This makes consistent sense throughout. Death, Hamlet 
argues, is not an end of being—not an eternal sleep. _It is merely, 
as it were, a dream—something unreal and transient ; and we shall 
wake from it as from a slumber, at the Judgment Day. And then 
those from whose wickedness we have suffered will be punished, 
while the nghteous will be made happy from that time evermore. 
This is the joyful hope that sustains us when we suffer the scorns 
and flattery and oppression of the world. That in brief is the 
argument of these lines. _It is possible also, that there were some 
additional remarks bearing on those who should properly fear 
death because of their unrighteous manner of living. These, 
when suffering under the weary burdens of life, might not look to 
death as a relief. It may also be, that suicide was described as 
a crime against the everlasting Judge, against which therefore our 
conscience makes us a coward. These conceptions, if they were 
originally expressed in this soliloquy, have been partly blurred and 
erased to give place to the lines from the later, final version. But, 
whether or not these conceptions belonged to this earlier sqliloquy, 
how different the whole thought and attitude of mind is from that 
of the later and familiar passage! Here in the earlier version, 
the prevailing attitude at least, toward the future after death, is 
hopeful and definitely religious. There in the later version, it is 
sceptical, gloomy, and irreligious, the thought culminating in the 
judgment that reflection on the hereafter tends to make us all 
cowards. Here the orthodox teachings of the church are plainly 
and literally expounded. There they are not expressed or 
approved, but form a hazy background, so to speak, to the scene 
where Hamlet’s fancy takes its flight. 


In respect of this conventional piety the soliloquy in its earlier 
form is unlike Shakespeare, but like this tragedy as a whole. For 
this play is exceptional among Shakespeare’s works for the con- 
ventional piety that pervades it,—for its rigidly Christian and ortho- 
dox conceptions and phraseology. And this is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that Belleforest expressly and point- 
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edly places his story before the introduction of Christianity into 
Denmark. There is on the whole then, ground for thinking that 
the conventional religious tone of Ham/et was put into the play by 
Thomas Kyd. And on this theory we can easily account for the 
two versions of this soliloquy. The earlier form of it, let us think, 
was composed, not by Shakespeare, but by Kyd. Shakespeare, 
on his first revision, left it intact. But in going over the play a 
second time and more carefully, he felt that the passage was too 
theological and not poetic enough, and furthermore that it was 
not consistent with the character of Hamlet as he conceived it. 
Probably he would have cut out this soliloquy altogether, if it 
were not so prominent a feature of the old play and so popular with 
the public, that to omit it would be like playing Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. So he rewrote the passage, retaining enough of 
the old phraseology to make it sound familiar, but radically chang- 
ing its import. 


And this will partly account too, for that puzzling obscurity 
that we all find in the final and familiar form of the soliloquy. The 
older phrases of Kyd’s version are twisted somewhat from their 
most natural meaning. The opening phrase ceases to signify a 
question of the hereafter, but asks instead, whether this natural 
life is worth our while. But, of course, all the obscurity in this . 
passage is not from this sole cause. Part of it is due to the fact 
that Hamlet is musing by himself in a somewhat idle manner, and 
does not need to indicate every subtle connection of his thoughts. 
But there is still another reason in that the soliloquy is meant to be 
sophistical. Hamlet is endeavoring to excuse himself for his 
reluctance and hesitancy in the face of a very grim duty. So he 
confuses the daring of a man that risks his life in a dangerous 
enterprise, with the fear or dejection that causes a man to commit 
suicide. He is lying to himself, and for that reason the thought is 
purposely muddied. 


Kyd’s tragedy of Hamlet, paling its ineffectual fire under 
Shakespeare’s brighter light, has passed away from the sight of 
men. Probably it was never committed to print. Its better part 
lives however, glorified in Shakespeare’s play, “till human time 
shall fold its eyelids.” But we should much like to know that early 
play just as it was; since then we could tell for how much of our 
Hamlet we are indebted to Thomas Kyd, and how much is a crea- 
tion or transformation from Shakespeare’s brain. We can in var- 
ious ways, and with varying degrees of probability, gather what 
some features of Thomas Kyd’s play must have been. We have 
seen that it had a ghost, like our present play. We have also 
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discovered that it was permeated with an atmosphere of conven- 
tional piety. We have seen reason, too, for attributing to it the 
device of a play within a play, and other reasons for attributing to 
it also the speeches of the player Duke and Duchess, and the 
soliloquy beginning, “To be or not to be,” as these passages are 
found in the first quarto. And we may hope to restore other 
features of Kyd’s Hamdet by such analyses and comparisons as have 
been used to obtain these results. 

A certain old German play of Hamlet might naturally be ex- 
pected to throw some additional light upon this problem. This 
piece is called (to translate the title) Fratricide Punished, or Prince 
Hamlet of Denmark5 It is evidently derived from some version 
either of Kyd’s or of Shakespeare’s Hamdet, that was taken into 
Germany by English players early in the seventeenth century. 
The earliest extant text of it dates only as far back as 1710. What- 
ever its origin, there is no doubt that the play is very corrupt—a 
virtual travesty upon its English prototype. This German play in 
many respects resembles the first quarto Ham/et against the later 
version. Occasionally, however, it favours the second quarto against 
the first. Some have inferred from this, that Fratricide Punished 
is based on that common source from which both versions of 
Shakespeare’s play were derived, namely Thomas Kyd’s Hamlet. 
It is, however, possible to ascribe some of its differences from the 
first quarto to corruptions in the latter. And it is besides not 
unlikely that there had been an intermediate revision of the play 
between the versions of the first and second quartos; and the 
piece may then have been carried to Germany in this transitional 
state. We cannot therefore, feel confident that Fratricide 
Punished is based on Kyd’s rather than Shakespeare’s Hamlet; 
and though it may offer us some interesting suggestions, its evi- 
dence is of doubtful value. 

One incident in the first quarto Hamlet points convincingly 
to its origin in Kyd’s play. In that terrible scene of Hamlet's inter- 
view with the Queen, the prince says towards the end of it, 


“Mother, but assist me in revenge, 
And in his death your infamy shall die.” 
And she replies, 
“Hamlet, I vow by that Majesty 
That knows our thoughts and looks into our hearts, 
I will conceal, consent, and do my best, 
What stratagem soe’er thou shalt devise.” 


This speech is significantly similar to the following lines from Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy. 


. Atranslation of this play is to be found in Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, vol. ii. 
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“Belimperia. Hieronimo, I will consent, conceal, 
And aught that may effect for thine avail. 

Join with thee to revenge Horatio’s death. 

“Hieronimo. On then; whatsoever I devise, 

Let me entreat you, grace my practices.” 
Here then the first quarto shows at least the influence of Kyd. 
But we have in this case more than a verbal similarity. Let us 
bear in mind that in the later version there is no suggestion of the 
Queen’s assisting Hamlet to accomplish his revenge. But in the 
passage we are considering from the first quarto, she is explicitly 
asked by Hamlet to help him in this matter, and explicity promises 
to do so. And now let us turn to a scene in the first quarto that 
is not to be found in the later version. It corresponds roughly 
in time and circumstance, to Act iv. scene vi.; but it also tells of 
matters that are related in Act v. scene ii. This scene is a con- 
fidential talk between Horatio and the Queen. Horatio tells of 
a letter he has received from Hamlet, and of its news—in brief, 
that the prince has escaped from the ship and has returned to 
Denmark. The Queen declares she will “soothe and please” the 
King for a time, 

“For murderous minds are always jealous.” 
And when she hears that Horatio is to meet Hamlet at a certain 
place next morning, she requests, 

“Commend me 

A mother’s care to him; bid him a while 

Be wary of his presence, lest that he 

Fail in that he goes about.” 
Here the Queen is acting according to the promise she had made 
to her son, to conceal, consent, and do her best to assist him in 
his plot against the King. But how does she assist him? In no 
way that the play discovers to us. How, indeed, can 
she assist him? In no way that we can imagine; since 
Hamlet does not appear to have any plan, and the 
way in which he at last killed the King is unpremedi- 
tated. So the Queen’s promise, and her subsequent inter- 
view with Horatio, are without any dramatic significance in the 
play as it stands. Here evidently is a remnant from one 
strand of plot that Shakespeare had in this first quarto version 
only hastily and imperfectly cut away. In Belleforest’s story Ham- 
blet does have a plan that he carries out to the letter, and Geruth 
his mother is his sworn accomplice in it. She had been apprised 
of the very day when Hamblet should return from England, and 
told what to do on that day to assist him in his plot. Evidently 
Kyd also provided Hamlet with a plan, and made the Queen an 
accessory in its execution. 
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As Shakespeare has evidently, then, cut down Gertrude’s part, 
so it is likely he has done also to the part of Horatio. Is it not 
singular, that the noblest character in the play, and the most 
intimate companion of its hero, has almost nothing to do? The 
main function of Horatio seems to be to listen to anything Hamlet 
may care to say confidentially, and so save the poor fellow from 
speaking too many soliloquies. Why then is Horatio brought so 
prominently before us (especially in the opening scene) when he 
has practically nothing to do? Why is his portrait drawn for us 
so faithfully, when the merest sketch would serve for a character 
dramatically so insignificant? And yet, who would dim one line 
of that portrait? Horatio is so admirable and at the same time 
so interesting a personality, that next to Hamlet himself we would 
spare him least willingly from the play. Yet the fact remains, 
that he is functionless in this drama. Indeed we may go farther, 
to say that in one particular he is a little in the way. The ill- 
starred love of Hamlet for Ophelia was partly due to his loneliness, 
his inability to confide in his mother after she had married Claudius, 
and his need of some confidential and sympathizing friend. But 
this need Horatio supplies too well, and the dramatic situation 
would be more effective if he were out of the way. Shakespeare 
must then have found this character in Kyd’s play, and there 
Horatio must have had some real function. A hint of its nature 
is found in the first quarto’s extra scene. Probably he, along with 
Hamlet’s mother, was an accessory in the plot against the King. 
And that is perhaps the reason why Horatio tarries at Elsinore, 
instead of going back to Wittenberg as we should expect him to 
do, after Hamlet has been exiled to England. If he and Hamlet 
and the Queen were in a plot against the King, of course he must 
_ stay at Elsinore. In revising the older play, Shakespeare appears 
to have cut out this conspiracy of Hamlet, Horatio, and the Queen. 
This left Horatio with nothing to do, and as we have seen, even 
slightly in the way. But the character evidently fascinated Shaks- 
speare, as it does us; and so he retained Horatio in the revised 
play. 

Can we go farther back than Kyd’s Hamlet for this character ? 
In Belleforest we are told of a “gentleman” that, having been 
nourished with Hamblet, proved a friend in need by saving the 
prince from a snare that had been set for him. This “gentleman” is 
not otherwise named or elsewhere mentioned in Belleforest’s story. 
From this little hint then, Kyd has made his Horatio, and we have 
chiefly him to thank for this noble character. Kyd’s Horatio was 
probably, however, not a scholar, but simply a soldier. From Shake- 
speare he received his intellectual endowments and good breeding ; 
from him too a deepening and emphasizing of those confidential 
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relations which are especially evident after Ophelia had utterly fail- 
ed the prince. In short, the graces of Horatio came mostly from 
Shakespeare, but those grand virtues that they adorn, from Kyd. 
He practically was the creator of this character. 

In the Hystorie, Ophelia has a very unworthy antitype. Fen- 
gon, the wicked uncle and usurper, suspects that Hamblet’s madness 
is feigned, and that it masks a hostile purpose toward himself. So 
he sets a beautiful woman to tempt Hamblet in order that the 
youth’s real state of mind may be disclosed in her presence. This 
woman and Hamblet were fond of each other, and she was quite 
willing to sacrifice her honour for him. Spies were secreted to 
watch and listen, and to report all to Fengon. But partly through 
this woman’s affectionate concern for Hamblet, partly through the 
warning of the friendly “gentleman,” Hamblet suspects the snare 
and continues to play the part of the madman. 

How coarse and disagreeable this episode is! It is hard to 
think it; but from this has come the Ophelia of our Hamlet, as a 
fair white lily grows out of the muck and slime under the water. 
This very scene has been purged of its grossness, and then given a 
place in the play. Here Ophelia no longer acts Delilah’s wanton 
réle. But still she is set before the prince, to provoke a love-scene 
and by this means cause the real state of Hamlet’s mind to be 
exposed. The spies have here become the King himself and the 
girl’s father. And Ophelia’s action, though not immoral and de- 
grading, is still a little indelicate. Here remains then a reminis- 
cence of the wanton temptress. Here is some occasion, though by 
no means a justification, for Hamlet’s insulting question: Are you 
fair and chaste ? 

The Hystorie lets this woman drop completely and finally from 
the sight after this incident. All the love story of Hamlet and 
Ophelia has been amplified from this. And for this story, or at 
least most of it, we probably have Kyd to thank. He as an 
experienced and successful dramatist, would see the importance of 
having a love interest run through most of the play, to enhance its 
popularity. There is besides, evidence on this point in The Spanish 
Tragedy. Here the story of Belimperia and her lover is strikingly 
similar to that of Ophelia and Hamlet. Here are the parental 
opposition, the interference by the girl’s brother, and his lectures to 
her about her conduct; here a spy to watch and report whatever 
passes between the lovers; here the clandestine meeting ; here the 
brother conceives a violent hatred against the girl’s lover, and 
kills him treacherously; and here finally the disconsolate Belim- 
peria takes her own life—points of remarkable resemblance, now 
especially to Belleforest’s Hystorie, now to Shakespeare’s play. 
There cannot then be much doubt that Kyd was the originator of 
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the love story of Ophelia and Hamlet. In one particular alone 
may we conjecture that Shakespeare has added to the story—viz., 
Ophelia’s madness. In The Spanish Tragedy Belimperia does not 
goamad. Nevertheless there is no reason to think that Kyd could 
not conceive this feature of the story; so it is only conjecture 
whether he or Shakespeare furnished this detail. 

We may well suspect that Kyd’s treatment of this love affair 
had in it some measure of grossness that Shakespeare has purged 
away. We have seen what its antitype is in the Hystorie. More- 
over Kyd’s Belimperia was by no means “as chaste as ice, as pure 
as snow,” but well deserved her brother’s lecture. Laertes, we re- 
member, also lectured Ophelia in like manner. Here, and in Ham- 
let’s slurring comments upon the girl’s maidenly honor, and in 
Ophelia’s own ribald song during her madness, have we not remin- 
iscences of Kyd’s grosser treatment of this love story ? 

Laertes has no place in Belleforest’s Hystorze. His prototype 
is found, however, in The Spanish Tragedy as Belimperia’s bro- 
ther. We can confidently then, ascribe the creation of Laertes to 
Thomas Kyd. 

Corambis (that is to say, Polonius) was elaborated by Kyd 
from one episode in the Hystorie. This corresponds to the scene 
where Hamlet, during an interview with his mother, stabs Corambis 
through the tapestry. But in the Hys¢orie the counsellor that 
acts as spy on this occasion and so meets his death on Hamblet’s 
sword, is not represented to be the father of the fair woman that 
had previously been set in the young man’s way. It was in all 
probability Thomas Kyd that identified this eaves-dropper with 
the father of Ophelia, thus providing in his death a powerful motive 
for Laertes’ hatred of Hamlet and the treacherous homicide he 
practiced upon him. 

The foolish and ridiculous aspects of Polonius, and particularly 
Hamlet’s contemptuous treatment of him, are evidently derived 
from the part of this counsellor in the Hyséorie, and the disdainful 
and vile disposition the youth is there said to have made of the 
body. And it is natural to infer that Thomas Kyd, in following 
this cue, made Corambis throughout a comic character, and fair butt 
for Hamlet’s jests. Where Polonius appears as a dignified and 
venerable personage, endowed with considerable worldly wisdom, 
it seems probable that this is a change made by Shakespeare, who 
felt it to be unreasonable that the King’s chief counsellor should be 
altogether a fool. 

The Rosencrantz and Guildenstern of the play are derived 
from certain spies—different probably for each occasion—that were 
sent with Hamblet, first at his meeting with the fair woman, and 
secondly upon his journey to England. It was probably Thomas 
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Kyd that combined these two sets of spies into one. But it must 
have been Shakespeare that made them into fellow students of 
Hamlet instead of courtiers. This change necessitated that they 
should no longer be spies in the full sense, but to some extent 
during at least the early part of their employment in this business 
friendly watchers. This change may account for some vagueness 
in the play, about these men‘s conscious participation in the King’s 
murderous design upon Hamlet. Perhaps there is some signifi- 
cance in this connection, in the omission from the first folio of a 
passage where Hamlet speaks very bitterly against them, compar- 
ing them to “adders fang’d.” The passage consists of the first 
nine lines of the last speech of Hamlet in his interview with his 
mother (Act iii. scene iv.). The omission of these lines from the 
folio text is doubtless due in part to the necessity of shortening the 
play for the stage. But may there not be a further reason in the 
desire of Shakespeare to change the character of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, and make them less guilty, less malicious, in their 
meddling? Even with this passage, it is not certain that these 
two men were as a matter of fact, conscious of the King’s whole 
design, and so intentional murderers of the prince, but only that 
Hamlet thought of them in this light. But the very suggestion 
of their conscious complicity in the intended murder is removed by 
the omission of this passage. 

In the story of Hamlet’s journey to England the play has been 
much changed from the account in the Hystorte. The main change 
is a peculiarly dramatic one. In the Hystorte Hamlet completes 
his journey to England without incident, there sees to it that his 
treacherous companions or spies are put to death, and remains in 
that country a year. In Shakespeare’s play he never reaches Eng- 
land, but through an accident contrives to return shortly to Den- 
mark, while Rosencrantz and Guildenstern sail on to their doom. 
By this means the time of absence is much shortened ; and that is 
desirable from a dramatic point of view. But in other respects 
this situation is both dramatically and rationally awkward. Drama- 
tically Hamlet’s forgery is rendered superfluous so far as his own 
safety is concerned. And rationally the continuance of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to England when the prince they were 
conducting thither had got away from them, appears absurd. Let 
us conjecture how this doubly awkward situation was composed. 
Thomas Kyd, we will suppose, in order to shorten the interval 
between Hamlet’s departure and return, substituted the attack by 
pirates and abduction of Hamlet, for his arrival in England and 
procurement of his companions’ deaths. There was then, in his 
version of the play, no forged commission, and these .two spies 
were simply forgotten after Hamlet had got away from them. But 
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Shakespeare felt that it was a dramatic fault to let these men pass 
so early from the view—that they should be punished for their 
meddling, and that their doom should be told in the closing scene. 
For these reasons he reverted to Belleforest’s version, to the extent 
of having Hamlet procure their death by order of the King of Eng- 
land. But the incident of the attack by pirates had a hold upon the 
popular fancy and could make a thrilling tale when Hamlet related 
it to Horatio; and so Shakespeare, being careless about external 
difficulties in the plot, decided not to leave it out. This is only 
conjecture ; but it seems a more likely view than that the change 
from the Hys¢orie to the present awkward version was made either 
by Kyd or by Shakespeare alone. 

In this incident of the pirates may we not see part of a plot 
by Horatio and the Queen? Surely they would suspect that Ham- 
let’s going to England boded him no good, and that it at least put 
off for some time the execution of their designs against the King. 
They would have strong reasons then, for wishing to bring Hamlet 
back at once to Denmark. And so we may think that Hamlet’s 
“thieves of mercy” were in Kyd’s play really sent after his ship by 
Horatio and the Queen. 


To be continued. 














HONESTY. 


MANY good people with the best intentions in the world can only 
understand human attributes from the standpoint of their own 
particular stage of developmeut. They perceive virtues and vices 
either through the microscope of self-righteousness or through the 
telescope of self-indulgence. Their judgment of motives and 
actions is usually vitiated by narrowness of outlook and intellectual 
vanity. Their own particular good qualities have a certain ten- 
dency to induce a moral myopia in regard to their own deficiencies, 
and to beget a censorious harshness in judging the peccadilloes of 
others. 

The successful man has always the temptation to pose as a 
superior person, and to pass judgment from his protected position. 
It is easy to be critical when ensconced in the conning-tower. 

Nowhere is this attitude of mind more conspicuous than in the 
average man’s idea of honesty. With him it becomes narrowed 
down to a question of payment of money debts. These he will 
discharge honourably and take the flattering unction to his soul 
that he is an honest man: and thank God he is not as other men 
who avoid or compound with their creditors. Should you ask him 
whether the money he has honestly disbursed was honestly made 
he will lcok painfully surprised and give you to understand that 
that is a strictly private matter into which it is an impertinence to 
enter. The millionaire who gives away large sums for philan- 
thropic objects feels he is paying for a condonation of his inordinate 
possessions ; but he does not feel the same necessity for a con- 
donation of the means by which his wealth was accumulated. That 
it may have been largely made with the blood and tears of thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, is no concern of his. If he 
stop to inquire at all into the ways and means from a moral and 
social standpoint he will see the problem through his individualistic 
telescope, discoloured by greed and egotism. When Proudhon said, 
“La proprieté c’est le vol,” he meant that morally and socially the 
possession of property by the few as against the many was ifso 
facto robbery of the community; and that its acquirement by the 
servitude or enslavement of others was tantamount to brigandage. 
However extravagant this dictum as to private property may seem, 
it is an ominous sign of the times that it begins to dominate the 
point of view of the politician, the preacher, and the sociologist. 
Illustrations of this are seen in the differential treatment of earned 
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and unearned incomes, in the assessment for income tax, and in 
the progressive death duties ; and the indications are all for a more 
drastic application of the principle in the immediate future. 

One of the clamant needs of the time is honesty in taxation. 
Indirect taxes will always partake of political dishonesty: for they 
abstract money from the people’s pockets in an uncertain ratio 
without their knowing it; and it ultimately amounts to the poorest 
of the population being mulcted in more than their just share of the 
national burdens. Honest taxation ought to make it clear how 
much is actually paid by each citizen, and should be in just propor- 
tion to capacity to pay. 

To cheat the Government, a corporation, or a railway company 
is considered quite a fair game by many persons scrupulously cor- 
rect in their financial relations with individuals. Surveyors of in- 
come tax could unfold many a tale of sheer dishonesty on the part 
of “Simon Pures,” and undoubtedly part of the increasing yield of 
the income tax is due to sterner inquisitorial methods adopted in 
recent years. Ag it is, thousands of “honest” people escape their 
full share of taxation annually under various guises; and under 
this head the valuation of many country houses and estates I have 
seen give pause for serious reflection. Many of these people are 
strong upholders of the sacred rights of property for the rich and 
the duty of thrift for the poor; and they never tire of repeating the 
parrot catchwords of a sycophantic loyalty and the sorry shibbo- 
leths of a spurious patriotism. Such self-appointed defenders of 
their country’s honour and glory will applaud the wildest schemes 
of national aggression and piracy; and support the most extrava- 
gant outlay in warlike and filibustering operations. They approve 
of unlimited expenditure through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but personally they want their patriotism on the cheap, and they 
will pay for it just as little as they can. The mischief is that 
so many of these superior ones look at all questions from a strictly 
class standpoint with the consequence that their political bias is as 
selfish and unsocial as their international outlook is narrow and 
ignorant. 

It is a common belief that the Scotchman is a more honest 
and thrifty individual than the Irishman or Englishman; such 
comparisons are odious, and besides are not of general application. 
Climate and temperament have much to do with the manifestation 
of human qualities. The typical happy-go-lucky Irishman who 
spends his daily earnings on himself and family and hopes for luck 
on the morrow, is, perhaps, after all, a better philosopher, as well 
as an honester and thriftier man than the hard-fisted Scotchman 
who stints his household and hoards his miserable savings. A great 
deal of so-called thrift is mere penurious grubbing and dishonsst 
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withholding of what is necessary for the physical efficiency and the 
intellectual development of wife and children. I have seen Scotch 
working men rear a large family and save enough money on a small 
wage to buy a house ; but the results were not such as to encourage 
emulation. Wives harassed and made prematurely delicate: lives 
of parents shortened: children the victims of anemia and chronic 
disorders: bodies stunted: minds narrowed: imaginations dulled: 
souls grown ignoble, were some of the noticeable consequences. 
To save up in this way at the expense of the lives and happiness 
of the women who bear the brunt of the battle, and of the growing 
children, is a crime against society and an example of the worst 
kind of dishonesty. 

There is a numerous class of people who are rigidly honest in 
big things, but careless in small ones. They will pay the grocer 
and the baker promptly and regularly, but they habitually neglect 
the small amenities and the minor duties. They will borrow books 
and papers and forget to return them; they will steal new ideas, 
and pass off the suggestions and improvements of others as their 
own. Many employers look on the inventions of their employees 
as legitimate property which they may appropriate without reward. 
“Business is business” is a maxim for those who can engage in the 
tug of war on equal terms ; but with a poor man in possession of an 
idea that may be turned into cash, it becomes a case of barefaced 
brain pilfering. 

And so on through the general scheme of things as they now 
exist. “Nothing succeeds like success.” “Make money” said the 
old Scotchwoman to her son on leaving home to seek his fortune, 
“make money—honestly if you can—but make money.” To such 
like ideals allied to our system of social and economic competition 
the great increas¢ in commercial dishonesty may mainly be traced, 
and it will continue to increase until the old order of things passes 
away and is replaced by the new. In this new order there will 
be no premium on sincerity and honesty; and the whole scheme 
of things will be such as to make it easy to do right and difficult to 
do wrong. The useless and avoidable temptations of our semi- 
civilization will be absent. A rapacious individualism will find no 
soil in which to operate and thrive, for the Golden Rule will 
dominate the daily round of life—charity will give place to justice: 
policy to sincerity, and expediency to truth, and thus will be 
inaugurated the reign of common honesty throughout the entire 
social organism—in the family, the school, the university, the pulpit, 
the press, and the workshop. 


J. MELDRUM. 











NOVEMBER. 


THE DURATION OF THE SUN’S 
HEAT : 


SECOND PART. 


IN our previous paper we arrived at the conclusion that the current 
estimates of the sun’s outflow of heat must be vastly in excess of 
his actual expenditure. We will now venture to show how it is, 
in our opinion, that the error has found its way into the calculations 
of the authorities. In doing so, however, it will be necessary to 
go over some of the ground we have already traversed, and this 
will give an opportunity of dwelling on a few points more fully 
than the proper advancement of the argument permitted us to do 
in the first instance. 

We pointed out that the equivalent of the sun’s expenditure 
by radiation must consist alone of certain fluctuations in the 
intensity of the solar temperature. This means that our luminary 
cannot be losing heat in the sense of any conveyed away, but that 
he can only be doing so in the sense of the loss of temperature in- 
curred through the resistance which the atoms, vibrating with 
intense velocity, are encountering from the ether in which they are 
immersed. 

At one time it was supposed that the sun’s heat was largely 
supplied by the impact of meteors upon his surface; but the 
authorities now consider that no effective contribution to the main- 
tenance of the solar radiation need be expected from such a source. 
The interior of the sun’s mass is believed to be liquid, but the 
exterior portions are gaseous, and the view is now universally 
adopted that the heat must be mainly kept up by the action of 
gravitation attracting from within, and gaseous pressure. 


The diameter has probably been comprised nearly within its 
present dimensions for a very long period, but looking back upon 
the past, the sun has possibly condensed from a circumference 
larger than the girth of Neptune’s orbit, the outermost planet ; and 
directing our gaze into the future, he must become eventually 
extinct, according to the law of the conservation of energy. The 
potential energy of position, which the orb possessed when it 
existed as a primeval rebula, has in the course of ages been trans- 
formed into radiant energy dissipated in all directions. 


1. See the Westminster Review, August. 
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There is little or no difference between the significance of the 
terms heat and temperature; but there is a great distinction 
between the loss of heat a radiating body incurs by convection, and 
that by merely radiating. The former loss the writer has defined 
as one of heat ; the latter, as one of temperature. 

We can illustrate our meaning by the following familiar 
example. A tea-pot full of boiling water, when covered by a cosy, 
loses its heat far more slowly than it would do without the pro- 
tection of one. Let us suppose the cosy to consist of a glass shade. 
When this is used, the vessel radiates heat through the glass, but 
scarcely any heat is conveyed away and the water only suffers a 
loss of its own temperature. When, however, the shade is removed, 
the temperature of the water is additionally reduced owing to the 
loss of heat conveyed away by the comparatively cold outside air. 
Now, the vacuum of space plays the part of a cosy so completely 
to the sun, that no heat whatsoever can be conveyed away from his 
surface. He can only lose heat by radiating But, if his sur- 
rounding medium were composed of even a very tenuous gas, he 
would be constantly losing heat by convection, as well as by 
radiating ; and there would be a much greater drain made upon 
his sources of supply than can be the case under existing conditions. 

We will now examine how the authorities arrive at their 
estimates of the sun’s annual outflow of heat. 

It has been calculated that the sun radiates every minute to 
each square metre of the earth’s surface an average of 30 calories. 
A calorie signifies the heat needed to raise by one degree centigrade 
the temperature of a kilogram of water. Since the intensity of 
heat radiated increases as the square of the distance diminishes, it 
can be reckoned by a certain computation, that in order for the 
earth to receive 30 calories, 46,000 times 30 calories must leave 
the sun. us 
There is a great difference between radiated heat, that is heat 
absorbed by means of radiation, and conveyed heat, that is heat 
absorbed by contact and convection. The distinction consists, not 
in the quality of the heat absorbed, but in the quantity of loss to 
the radiating body. The heat which the earth receives is 
radiated heat, absorbed from the sun’s radiation or radiant heat, 
and not from the orb itself. For fluids, like air and water, to 
absorb heat by convection from the sun, the mass would have to be 
magnified, until the gaseous surface actually touched these bodies. 
Then only would they be the recipients of directly conveyed heat. 

As it is radiant heat which reaches the earth, it must be radiant 
heat which leaves the sun. Therefore the calories which our 
luminary is emitting from all parts of his surface must consist of 
radiant heat. Instead of the latter, the authorities have taken as 
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the product of their multiplication so many calories of conveyed 
heat. It is owing to this error, as the writer conceives it to be, 
that they have obtained their very large estimates of the sun’s 
annual outflow of heat. The following quotation is from a standard 
work on the subject: “Let us now suppose that a single square 
metre of the solar surface were employed beneath a boiler for the 
purpose of generating steam ; then 1,380,000 (46,000 x 30) calories 
per minute would pass into the boiler, and the generation of steam 
that would result would be capable of developing, according to a 
certain estimate, not less than 78,000 horse power.” Further on 
we read: “The efficiency at which the sun is now working is given 
by computing the number of square metres on its surface, and then 
supposing that each is capable of yielding 78,000 horse power, the 
total thus obtained is not less than four hundred and seventy six 
thousand million million million.” 

We will now give an illustration to point out the enormous 
difference it would make as regards the sun’s expenditure between 
the emission of radiant heat and conveyed heat. 

Let us, in our imagination, surround the sun at the distance 
of the earth with a huge concave boiler, a few inches in depth and 
filled with cold water. Then so many calories would be radiated 
to the boiler every minute, but no. heat would be absorbed 
from the sun. Again, let us suppose the boiler to shrink 
in diameter, until it arrives mid-way between the earth and 
the sun. retaining, however, the same quantity of water by increas- 
ing its depth. Then, as the nearer approach to the orb would have 
caused such a vast augmentation in the intensity of its heat, an 
enormously greater number of calories would be radiated every 
minute to the exterior of the boiler, than when it was further away. 
But still no heat would be absorbed from the sun. (In 
order the better to realise the transfer of heat, we will suppose 
the water to become cold again at the expiration of every minute.) 
Once more, let us continue the contraction, the depth of the water 
always increasing, until the boiler actually touches the gaseous sur- 
face of our luminary. Then and only then, would the boiler, since 
its first imagined existence, absorb from the sun by means of 
contact and convection a stupendous quantity of heat. Also, the 
raising of the temperature of the water, would cool the outer layers 
of the photosphere and these, by a sort of process of conduction, 
would be constantly drawing upon the interior portions of the solar 
mass for more heat. While the boiler was at a distance from the 
sun, the latter would only have lost heat by radiating ; but as soon 
as the boiler touched the solar surface, the orb would have lost 
heat by convection, as well as by radiating, and a much larger 
drain would have been made upon his sources of supply than 
before. 
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We will now give a brief description of the way in which the 
total amount of heat which could be generated by contraction, 
from no matter how great a distance, can be calculated, when once 
the sun’s mass is known. 


The expression, a falling body, means that the body is being 
caused to descend by the attraction of gravitation. No mass of 
matter could fall if it was not compelled to do so by gravitation. 
If the earth were poised a solitary orb in space, and there were no 
other celestrial objects in existence, our planet would remain for 
ever stationary. Now, it has been ascertained, that when the 
motion of a falling body is arrested, as in the case of a stone allowed 
to drop from a height on to the ground, the energy of motion is 
transformed into the energy of heat; and it is only necessary to 
know the mass of the body and the height, within a certain limit, 
from which it falls, in order to compute the amount of heat that 
would be generated by the impact. 


It might, perhaps, be supposed that if the earth were to fall 
from its present position into the sun, the heat that would be pro- 
duced by the collision would not be so vast as if our 
planet were to drop down from a much more remote 
distance. But this would not be the case; in both in- 
stances the result would be the same. Neptune, the planet 
furthest from the sun, and Mercury the nearest, if their orbital 
revolutions were to be suddenly arrested, would both descend upon 
the orb with an equal force, so far as velocity is concerned. The 
difference in the quantity of heat generated would depend entirely 
upon how far the mass of the one plant exceeded that of the other. 
The same amount of heat is produced when a body moves against 
a resistance which brings it to rest gradually, as if it had fallen 
through the same distance freely and been suddenly stopped. If, 
therefore, several tons of some substance could be let drop upon 
the sun’s gaseous mass from a height of, say, 1000 feet, the identi- 
cal sum of heat would be caused as that brought about by the slow 
contraction from the same distance of a similar weight of matter 
contained within the solar surface. The result would be instan- 
taneous in the one case, and gradual in the other. 


The authorities, we have seen, have obtained as the product of 
their calculations that so many million calories of conveyed heat 
are leaving the solar surface every minute ; and from this it is easy 
to reckon the annual outflow. We have shown how, when once 
the sun’s mass is known, the total quantity of heat which could be 
generated by contraction from no matter how great a distance, can 
be calculated. Consequently, they have only to divide this amount 
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by the estimated yearly expenditure, and the quotient gives the 
number of years, about eighteen million, the sun’s heat has lasted, 
according to their view. This result depends upon the assumption 
that our luminary’s radiation in the past has been pretty uniform, 
and that his heat is really and mainly supplied by gravitation ; and, 
we believe, there is not a particle of evidence to the contrary. 


Judged by our earthly standards, eighteen million years seem 
a very vast period, but, when recorded by the stupendous timepiece 
of astronomy, they would perhaps not measure as many hours. 
Our planet’s past history can be divided into three principal epochs: 
that from the condensation from the nebulous to the partially 
molten, partially gaseous condition; that from this to the solid 
state; and that from the first cooling of the earth’s crust to the 
present day. It would seem that each of these eras must have 
varied in length as is the order of their succession, the last being 
the least protracted of them all. If this view be correct, the above 
amount would not grant the geologists six million years for their 
requirements ; and they demand at least one hundred million years. 


The authorities have to allow only a very small present annual 
shrinkage of the solar diameter (220 feet) in order to account for 
the recouping of the yearly loss of heat, according to their esti- 
mates of its expenditure. We are informed that it would take 
nearly ten thousand years for the decrease to be telescopically 
visible. But as the sun’s bulk grew larger in the past, the force 
of gravitation at the surface would have diminished, consequently, 
a larger contraction would be required then, in order to produce 
the same quantity of heat. Taking twenty million years as the 
length of the sun’s past lifetime, and supposing our luminary to 
have condensed from a diameter the size of that of Neptune’s orbit, 
we should have an average yearly contraction of as much as 278 
miles. 

We possess the same amount of heat to divide as the author- 
ities, namely, the total quantity that could possibly be generated 
by contraction. But according to our view there is no divisor, that 
is, no known annual expenditure of heat. For we consider that 
the sun is only radiating away his energy in the course of long 
ages. Our theory would admit of the supposition that our lum- 
inary may have been emitting heat for at least a billion years. 
Were this the case, and he had condensed from a nebula of the 
size we have mentioned, the average annual shrinkage would have 
been about 30 feet. This conjecture, if it should have any basis 
of fact, would lead one to conclude that the radiation of the sun 
and stars must represent a comparatively small dissipation of 
energy into space. 
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Until the discovery of the conservation of force, about the 
middle of the last century, it was not known that the solar radiation 
involved something necessarily limited in supply, consequently, it 
was not known but that it might continue for ever without any loss 
of power on the sun’s part. When it was found that this could 
not be the case, the present contraction theory was adopted. This 
view satisfactorily accounts for the renewal of the sun’s heat, but 
according to the estimates of its expenditure does not, as we have 
seen, permit of a sufficiently long past duration of it to satisfy the 
requirements of the geologists. In order to settle the difficulty, 
various sources of heat have been propounded, but none of the 
theories would afford nearly the time demanded, except, perhaps, 
the most recent, the radium hypothesis, and this, we are told, has 
no secure scientific foundation upon which it can rest. 

All these suggestions have been put forward, not on their own 
intrinsic merits, but simply as expedients, as means of escape from 
a dilemma. It is no concern of ours to attempt to reconcile the 
discrepancy between the conclusions of the two branches of science, 
though, incidentally, we shall be doing so. Our object has been 
to demonstrate that it is not requisite to suppose some large un- 
known source of supply, but that it is merely necessary to realise 
how comparatively small must be the loss by radiating, in order to 
account for a past duration of the sun’s heat to which no definite 
limit of time can be affixed. 


W. GOFF. 
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HOLIDAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


NOT the least hopeful among the many movements that have their 
origin in the needs of childhood is the endeavour to provide for 
the poorest of city-bred children the changes of scene and air which 
we all find so necessary to health and efficiency. Open air and 
country schools, holiday camps, school journeys, country holiday 
funds, vacation schools, and play centres are all institutions 
of recent growth ; but though they all aim by methods, the variety 
of which illustrates the complexity of the work, to provide for the 
needs of the poorest children, their motive is not merely philan- 
thropic. It is becoming daily clearer that we have to pay a price 
for industrialism ; that wealth accumulates and men decay in the 
same town, and that if the decay remains unchecked it will go on 
with an acceleration which must eventually result in bankruptcy, 
not primarily of our finances, but of our manhood ; of our physical 
efficiency and moral grit; qualities without which even material 
prosperity cannot for long be assured. Goldsmith lamented the 
destruction of a bold peasantry, its country’s pride ; but the practical 
people who are directing the group of activities under considera- 
tion are not given to lamentation. They put forth all their energies 
to arrest a decay which has been for long ignored, and which was 
fully realised only under the criticism of the South African War. 
Under existing conditions it is vain to harp upon the duty of 
parents. The parents are in an impossible position. They are 
not responsible for the smoke and grime of industrial towns; the 
over-crowding slums; the evils of congestion generally. Until the 
Garden City becomes a widespread and working reality congestion 
will remain a condition of industrialism—and industrialism is our 
mainstay. When a man is in work he cannot get away to take his 
children to the seaside; and when he has leisure he has not the 
means to do so, because he is out of work. Many of the working 
class realise that the towns are no places for children; but they 
have not the resources of those others who also realise that their 
children are best from home; they cannot pack their sons ana 
daughters off to boarding schools. But it would be unfair and, 
indeed, untrue to say that because poorer people keep their children 
beside them, therefore, they are careless as to the well-being of 
their offspring. They may not always realise quite clearly the evils 
under which both they and their children are living, since it is 
fatally easy to get used to even the worst conditions ; nor may they 
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often initiate movements to improve their domestic conditions, since 
the task of winning a livelihood and of keeping things going at all 
absorbs all their energies. But once they see a way open to them 
they are not all slow to take it; and they are ready to bear their 
share in any undertaking which promises to improve conditions. The 
pride which keeps so many from entering the Workhouse impels 
many a parent to make sacrifices for his children ; to keep at school 
a boy who could earn five shillings a week, because he has won a 
scholarship worth half-a-crown a week, for instance. It is not 
pauperising such people to help them through their children. The 
father is sacrificing his life to industrial necessity; he has his re- 
ward in his children’s occasional freedom from the conditions he 
himself is obliged to endure. If he is apathetic about his children 
his apathy is due more often to lack of imagination than to a 
defective sense of responsibility ; he may, indeed, be in a groove and 
slow to think; but he need not, therefore, be written down at once 
as a social parasite ; and even if he eventually turn out to be such, 
yet his children are too important to the future of England to be 
neglected, because he fails in his duty. To secure their efficiency is 
a positive gain; to leave them inefficient is to hang a burden ever 
growing—as Malthus showed, in geometrical progression—round 
the neck of the nation. 

The open-air schools which have been held near London, 
Newcastle, Bradford, and doubtless other great centres; together 
with the country boarding school which has been for some years 
a notable feature of the Manchester scheme of elementary educa- 
tion are striking attempts at dealing with the evil effect of town life 
upon children. The success of these schools in bringing children 
daily from the centres of large towns, teaching and feeding them 
during the day, and taking them back at night; or else in keeping 
them under canvas or in boarding schools for a fortnight or so at a 
time ought to lead te a great increase in their number. In time, 
one might, indeed, hope that parents unhealthily housed them- 
selves would grow accustomed to the idea of providing for their 
children, not in their own homes, but in cheap boarding schools not 
far removed from the towns in which they themselves are employed. 
Rent is high in town centres, and the sum that the head of the 
household would save in rent by the absence of his children would 
go some way towards the expenses of their board elsewhere ; while 
feeding on a large scale is, of course, always cheaper than feeding 
on a small scale. 

Althcugh the primary object of the open air and country 
schools recently established has been obviously to effect an im- 
provement in the physique of the scholars, and although improve- 
ment, notably increase in weight, has been remarkable among 
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them, yet the value of these schools has not been restricted to an 
improvement in the health of the scholars. The curricula of these 
schools have shown considerable departures from the orthodox time 
table of the ordinary school. Work and play have been more 
intermingled, to the gain of both ; practical work has played a neces- 
sarily more important part in these courses than it has hitherto 
played in the Standards ; activities and interests natural to boys 
and not connected with text books have figured largely in the 
schemes of work; and generally it may be said that these schools 
are showing the way to the formation of a rational curriculum for 
the elementary school in much the same manner as the kindergarten 
has acted as a pioneer in Infant School methods. 


Somewhat similar in method and effect is the school journey, 
which is so popular in Germany. But, though as a variant from 
ordinary school work it is excellent, it has its shortcomings as an 
alternative to holidays. It is and must be scholastic in tone; 
didactic after the manner of the irreproachable Mr. Barlow in San- 
ford and Merton ; prim, if not priggish, with its suggestion of eyes 
and no eyes ;and last, though by no means least, necessarily con- 
ducted by the professional teacher. Now, if there is one point 
about which no doubt need exist, that point is the necessity for a 
teacher to keep clear from the eternal immaturity of childhood 
during the holidays. Unless he use these precious intervals for 
enlarging his knowledge of men and cities he will soon cease to be 
an efficient teacher and degenerate into the autocratic pedant that 
so many teachers unfortunacely become. If any teacher must 
be called upon to sacrifice his holidays to his scholars it ought to 
be the heads, not the assistants; because the head is becoming 
nowadays more and more of a bureaucrat and official, whose days 
are too full of plans and correspondence to allow of his knowing 
much about his boys. A little contact with the human boy will 
restore his sense of the realities and difficulties of the work his 
assistants are doing; a sense that is apt to be somewhat blunted 
when swathed in red tape. 


The school journey would probably prove rather an expensive 
expedition, as there is not much in the way of cheap accommoda- 
tion, in England, at any rate, for wandering bands of boys and 
teachers, and if the wanderers were in consequence obliged to carry 
all their impedimenta with them their progress would be slow and 
laborious. 


Hitherto we have been considering methods of making the 
ordinary school course more healthful and generally valuable. But 
the question still remains: What shall be done with the children 
when the schools themselves close for the holidays? The children 
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we have in mind are so situated that they have no alternative to 
school but the gutter; consequently they become a nuisance to 
their parents and neighbours, and a burden to themselves when 
turned out of school for a few weeks. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that there is a growing tendency to re-open the schools, 
under the name of Vacation Schools, as soon as they are closed. 
These institutions are obviously nothing put stop gaps. Doubtless 
they provide occupation—and often profitable occupation—for chil- 
dren who would otherwise be getting into mischief ; but if the chil- 
dren themselves were to be sent out of town for the whole of the 
holidays, as they are entitled to be, from the point of view of 
national well-being, the Vacation Schools would at once close their 
doors ; and gladly too because their directors would know that the 
holiday school children were gaining at least physical benefit by 
their absence from town. Yet, although Vacation Schools offer no 
great physical gain to children, they furnish them with that other 
essential of a satisfactory holiday: plentiful occupation ; and it is to 
be feared that when children are sent off to village cottages by 
Country Holiday Committees they do not always know what to do 
with their time. Both the man and his wife who take the children 
in are busy, while their own children, if not at school or at work in 
the fields, have but little in common with the town child, whose out- 
look is so different from theirs. There is thus a tendency for the 
young holiday-maker to drift into loafing about country lanes with 
nothing to do but to get into mischief. Boys are naturally active 
and thoughtless, and if they have been brought up in ignorance of 
rural matters, they are naturally apt to take a perverted view of 
their surroundings ; they are apt to think that hedges were meant 
to be broken through, sheep to be chased, poultry to be pelted, 
and generally the properties of things animate and inanimate to be 
learnt by the rough and ready methods of the huntsman and the 
savage. Children are not reflective or meditative, as a rule, and 
can hardly be expected to rest satisfied with the beauties of nature. 
Put into a harvest field or hop garden they enjoy themselves till 
they grow tired; but unless there are definite occupations such as 
these to fill their time they grow tired through ennui. Doubtless 
they gain in health, and perhaps also in nervous tone by their stay 
in the country, however monotonous it may be, but in other 
respects it should be possible to make the holiday more useful to 
them than it usually is at present. For girls—who can take an 
interest in house work—and for young children who need the care 
of a mother, cottage holidays are undoubtedly best; but for boys 
of over twelve years of age; for the senior boys, that is to say, of 
the elementary schools a more definitely organised course would be 
advisable. 
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Already, the special needs of these youngsters are being pro- 
vided for in a manner which is undoubtedly growing in popularity. © 
The camp, in one form or another, is becoming yearly a more and — 
more prominent feature of our holiday-making ; indeed, the develop- 
ment of the camp has been so rapid that there are those among the 
well-wishers of childhood who cannot help feeling a certain amount 
of misgiving at the spread of the camp spirit. To its critics the 
camp suffers from the defects of the wholesale: charity works along 
the path of least resistance ; and it is so easy to mass hundreds, if 
not thousands, of boys together and drill and regulate all the in- 
dividuality out of them under the pretence of giving them a holiday 
at cost price. Even when the camp makes no pretence of mili- 
tarism its bugle calls and parades, its messes and general 
mechanism have about them an air of the machine-made which is 
distressing to the believer in individuality and variety—qualities 
more easily cultivated during the holidays than at any other time. 

It would be impossible to say that these fears were quite 
groundless ; the promoters and organisers of camps are often of the 
type who believe in organisation for its own sake and glory in the 
detailed perfection of their system. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
rush to the other extreme and to allow to the individuality of the 
boy a license which is not really to its advantage. 

A boy is not an adult ; he has not yet acquired completely the 
power of self-direction; to subordinate him to authority, to teach 
him to obey, to discipline and regulate his wandering inclinations 
is to help him to self-mastery. Drill, for instance, may well crush 
the individuality out of a man, but it by no means follows that it 
has the same effect upon a boy. The practical schoolmaster knows 
that an enlightened intolerance holds an important place in the 
training of undeveloped individualities. To make allowance for 
individual peculiarities in such matters as cleanliness, punctuality, 
perseverance, and other elementary virtues is, he feels, often only 
to humour individual weaknesses. To him the boy has reached a 
stage of development at which stoicism is, under normal conditions, 
the dominant note. The boy has many of the qualities of “ The 
Stoic of the Woods,” the Red Indian; and the best educationai 
treatment he can receive is one which will accommodate itself to 
this mood as long as it lasts, rather than the treatment which aims 
at thwarting his natural tendencies, and at developing in him pre- 
maturely qualities—doubtless higher qualities—which will blossom 
at a later stage, if he passes normally through his varying stages ; 
but which, if forced too early into existence, are only too likely to 
be enfeebled, if not actually destroyed, by the process. 

The following is a typical instance of a boy’s defects. A 
clever amiable lad with a great love of football took home a ball 
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one Friday night on the strict understanding that he would turn 
up with it on the Saturday afternoon for the purposes of a match. 
Neither he nor the ball arrived and twenty-one boys were robbed 
of agame. The teams, his school fellows, took it in very good part, 
knowing well that the lapsus might equally well have occurred with 
any one of them; and they were content to amuse themselves 
with the things of the moment. But the actual inconvenience was 
none the less annoying; and, though the explanation of his non- 
appearance is easy enough to anybody who knows the irresponsi- 
bility, the waywardness, the lack of control over the impulse of the 
moment, in short, the general savagery of boy nature, yet these 
are imperfections which need to be cured, not acquiesced in; and 
the best cure for them is the sharp cure of stringent discipline. 
Thoughtlessness, inability to realise the consequences of his ac- 
tions, inconsiderateness, are the dominant notes in most boys’ 
natures, and therefore the training which deals most effectively with 
these defects is the most suitable training for boyhood. The boy 
may be perfectly human without being in the least humane. Just 
as the baby is unable to take anything delicately between its 
fingers, but is obliged to grasp everything it lays hands on with the 
full force of its muscles, so is the boy, in his normal state, unable 
to eveicise these refinements of thought and feeling which we term 
gentleness and sympathy. Neither is he possessed of any inherent 
nobility or sense of fair play. He will win his football match quite 
as willingly by the tricks of the lawyer ; by insisting on the minute 
of rules; by taking advantage of any doubtful ruling on the part of 
the referee—while yet mocking at the referee who gives such a 
decision—as by athletic prowess. He is indeed in ethics as in his 
love of hardness, quite Spartan. He feels the need of discipline, 
of direction; and bears no malice towards the hand which reduces 
him to discipline. He will, indeed, feel more at home with the hard, 
invarying ruler than with the more humane individual who seeks 
to develop his power of self-direction ; and this is why the autocrat 
is so popular in schools; he teaches obedience. Anyone who 
appeals to a boy’s higher feelings is appealing to a side of his 
nature which is not yet sufficiently mature as a whole to be appealed 
to; the appeal consequently appears to the boy to denote weakness 
—any appeal does, and from the point of view of the 
boy’s own needs, it zs a form of weakness since it does 
not give the support and direction the boy feels he 
needs. He requires help in mastering himself; to be told 
to master oneself is not to be helped much in the effort. Thus 
discipline, even of the heavy-handed type, is not repugnant to boys ; 
and it is possible to discipline boys into a sense of responsibility, 
whereas only their own increasing experience and ripeness will 
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develop sympathy and the higher feelings. 

The chief danger of the present moment seems to be that the 
rising generation are inclined to shirk the healthy hardness proper 
to the stage they have reached ; and to be encouraged in this attitude 
by their parents. If they shrink from this stage of development 
they will never reach those later stages which the hard and in- 
considerate boy ultimately attains. There is no short cut to 
heaven; and one must be content with the blossoming of the vir- 
tues each in its season. Each age has its defects and its virtues, 
and it appears reasonable to suppose that the best treatment of 
each stage is that which counteracts the defects and strengthens 
the virtues peculiar to that particular stage. 

The normal schoolboy likes, then, a hard active sort of life; 
coddling he detests. Given plenty of variety and a great deal to 
do; placed among a sufficient number of like-minded companions— 
for the boy is naturally gregarious—with a sufficiency also of 
stimulating, devising, regulating authorities to check the thought- 
lessness and lack of foresight characteristic of the average boy, he 
will not only put up with but positively revel in the plain life and 
Spartan organisation of acamp. As a matter of fact, a recreative 
camp is by no means over-organised ; it is only at certain times of 
the day and upon certain essential points that minutely regulated 
movements are necessary ; though of course the sense of discipline 
must be strong and widespread enough to prevent slackness and 
mischief ; and the means of enforcing it adequate. For the greater 
part of the day the very size of the camp and consequent variety 
possible within it give far greater scope for individual tastes than 
can be enjoyed by children quartered in twos and threes in country 
cottages. Every day in a camp has its new attraction; swimming, 
rowing, sailing, walks, and expeditions more or less far afield; 
sports and competitions ; natural history collections ; photography ; 
map making ; a variety of exercises that can be learnt from sailors 
and others attached to the camp—splicing and so forth; together 
with stories and songs for the evenings and bad weather. Surely 
there need be nothing very crippling to the individuality of a boy 
in this wide range of activities; they ought, on the contrary, to 
develop within him qualities without which no individuality can be 
properly equipped. Having learnt the first lesson, obedience the 
boys are put in the way of many interesting and valuable 
experiences. 

Such is the sort of life led by boys in the camps which many 
Secondary Schools are now carrying on during the summer 
months ; and an experience such as this should prove of peculiar 
value to boys taken from the midst of great cities ; for if the idea of 
hardness and activity be once associated in their minds with holiday 
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making ;. if they can be made to realise what they would have known 
intuitively if they lived normal lives, but what town life is apt to 
stifle within them: that enjoyment results from the exercise of 
faculty, they will have been rendered proof against many of the 
deteriorating influences of town life, with its perpetual temptation 
towards personal sloth—its cheap trams, cheap amusements, and 
vicarious sports. 

If, then, we compare the cottage with the camp, we may say 
that both give health and strength to town-bred children ; but that 
as regards the other essentials of a satisfactory holiday; as regards 
the moral effect which is to the full as valuable as the physical gain 
the advantage lies with the camp, provided that those in charge of 
it are sufficiently human and sufficiently resourceful to accommo- 
date themselves to the real needs of the boys under their charge, 
and also not make a fetish of organisation. Well informed and 
enthusiastic camp commanders are more likely to direct the boys’ 
holidays aright than are peasants, whose busiest time is, of course, 
the summer months. 

The fact that a camp is desirable does not, how- 
ever always make it easily attainable. But when the 
value of the system has been made clear it ought to become 
easier to secure sites and equipments. There are many buildings 
round the coast which might well form the nucleus of a camp. 
Great military stations like Shorncliffe are often practically empty 
during the summer months, when the troops are manceuvring else- 
where, and vessels whose sea-going days are past—royal yachts, 
for instance—would, if handed over for the purpose, instead of be- 
ing broken up, provide excellent and novel accommodation for holi- 
day-making boys; with this additional advantage, that the hulk 
could be easily moved from one point of the coast to another, and 
so made to serve the needs of several towns in turn, if necessary. 

Seaside camps are far more satisfactory than camps situated 
in the country ; there is a stimulus about the sea which answers a 
real need of boy nature; and English boys, at any rate, should 
know by first-hand experience what our first line of defence is really 
like ; not only to look at, but to swim in and to sail and row over. 
From the sea we must gather, not only protection, but health and 
inspiration ; it is the antithesis of the industrial town, and its 
antidote; and no town-born lad ought to be allowed to reach 
maturity without some intimate knowledge of “the inviolate sea.” 


FRANK J. ADKINS. 








NOVEMBER. 


THE MOURNFUL CORONATION. 


[From the German of Edward Morike.] 
I. 
There was a monarch Milesint: 
Be his tale told—he struck down 
His brother’s child (blood-guilt, not kind ; 
Born of lust to wear the crown) ; 
They crowned him with pomp and pride 
In the castle Liffey wide. 
Oh! Ireland! Ireland! why wast thou so blind? 


2. 
The monarch sat at dead hour of night 
In the lonely marble hall ; 
Dim new splendour dazzles his sight 
Half-drunk from the festival: 
Quoth sire to his son, “Once more 
Bring the crown”—wide bursts the door. 
Who hath burst castle-gate and door this night ? 


3. 
Cometh to play a weird dance of death, 
A train with a light soft tread ; 
To and fro waves a royal wreath, 
Muffled guests many and dread ; 
Whispering with naught to say 
Fades by the wide door-way : 
The monarch, soul-struck, gasps heavy of breath. 
4. 
Forth from the dark band uplifts his eye 
A child with a red fresh wound ; 
Nods and smiles too woeful to die 
Pacing the rich hall around ; 
Trips to the throne full in face, 
Crowneth with lingering grace 
The monarch whose heart trembles fearfully. 


5. 
The train hied quickly reeling away, 
Dazed by the dawn’s soft dew; 
Torch-lights flicker in wondrous way, 
The moon by the pane beams through. 
The son in his speechless woe, 
Leans o’er his father low; 
Leans, but a lifeless corpse his father lay. 
MAURICE TODHUNTER. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Last year, Dr. Stanton Coit—to whom the Ethical Movement 
in Britain is more indebted than to any other individual—published 
a work entitled “National Idealism and a State Church.” In this, 
as he says, he attempted “a demonstration, sociological and psycho- 
logical, of the identity of Judaism and Christianity with the moral 
idealism of nations... . Now that .. . the nations of the world 
have been awakening to a new and more spiritual consciousness, a 
synthesis of Jewish nationalism with Christian universal humanism 
is beginning to take place.” Dr. Coit now publishes a companion 
volume, entitled “National Idealism and the Book of Common 
Prayer, an Essay in Re-interpretation and Revision.”! Here he 
attempts to show how, by comparatively little alteration of termin- 
ology and by giving a “purely humanistic interpretation of the 
essential terms of religion,” the Book of Common Prayer could be 
adapted to a national humanistic worship. He says, 


“I have presumed to maintain that Righteousness is God; de- 
vction to it, religion ; a turning to it, as an active principle in 
the world, for new inspiration and guidance, prayer ; the mani- 
festation of it in persons devoted to the redemption of the 
world, Christ—-because Jesus first exemplified supremely the 
Redeemer-principle, and was called Christ.” 

In fifteen chapters, the author goes through the whole Prayer 
Book. In doing this, he makes a discovery which appears to have 
surprised him, and which will probably surprise some of his readers, 
namely, that 


“The English Reformation was not simply a nationalistic pro- 
test against religious cosmopolitanism, nor by any means a 
merely individualistic assertion of the right of private con- 
science against the dictation of priestly authority, du¢ was also 
an ethical movement.” 

He finds in the 16th century Anglicanism, three trends which 
have been almost universally overlooked: (1) the Book of Common 
Prayer exhibits a “bold move away from supernaturalism ;” (2) the 
second trend is towards democracy, “not only towards liberty of 


1. ‘National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer’’? By Stanton Coit, Ph.D, 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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individual conscience, but towards the social fellowship of all 
communicants as equals” ; (3) “the new emphasis given to morality 
as a factor in religion.” He sees evidence of this last particularly 
in the insistance upon the two great ethical documents—the Deca- 
logue in the Old Testament, and the Lord’s Prayer in the New. 
Moreover, in neither of these documents is there any hint of the 
doctrine of immortality, but in both “religious aspiration and pro- 
phecy are only towards the future of cities and nations.” He 
says again, 

“A close study of the Litany, prayers, and collects revealed to 

me as the chief import and trend of the Prayer Book an interest 

in social life on earth—in health, justice, prosperity, wealth, 
peace and power. It revealed to me that the Prayer Book as 

a whole is true in its discipline to the Ten Commandments and 

the Lord’s Prayer, from which all thought of a life after death 

is absent, and that an intense absorption in the earth-life of 
man is its distinguishing note. It revealed that the Prayer 

Book is millennial and not supermundane in trend.” 

But this notice is not a review. We have quoted enough to 
show the general character of the book. It is interesting to read 
the Decalogue, for example, and the Litany in Dr. Coit’s revised 
versions. The Litany, especially, needs very little alteration, when 
for the original responses are substituted such utterances as “We 
most earnestly desire,” or “We long to be delivered.” Here and 
there, it is difficult to read the substituted words—in the light of 
existing conditions—without a smile. For example, “That ail 
bishops, priests and deacons may understand the laws of the uni- 
verse in which we live————.”._ Certainly, this is a consummation 
most earnestly to be desired. We hope we have said enough to 
commend the work to the attention of all students of the present 
critical condition of religious thought and belief. There is neces- 
sarily much contentious matter in the volume; but there is also 
much that must commend itself to all earnest men and women. To 
many, to whom not a little in the book will fail to appeal, Dr. 
Coit’s high appreciation of the “higher criticism” in the chapter on 
“English Literature and the Lectionary,” will be specially welcome. 
We anticipate that the work will command attention in many differ- 
ent quarters. 

Fifteen years ago, the late Dr. Bridges, writing in the Positzvtst 
Review soon after the death of Pierre Lafitte, mentioned that 
writer’s Morale Positive, and said “I strongly recommend it as an 
introduction to Positivism, and hope much that it may soon be 
translated into English.” That hope has only now been realised 
in the volume just issued by Watts and Company, under the title 
“The Positive Science of Morals, its Opportuneness, its Outlines, 
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and its Chief Applications.”2 The book has fallen into the hands 
of an able translator, who some years ago also translated a well- 
known work of Lafitte’s on Chinese Civilisation. Comte himself 
intended to write a book on Positive Morals, but died without hav- 
ing carried out his intention. The task naturally devolved upon 
his friend and successor, Pierre Lafitte. The book consists of a 
series of lectures delivered at Havre, and published in 1881. It 
contains twenty-one chapters, arranged in three sections respec- 
tively entitled A Positive Ethic Now Needed, the Leading Charac- 
teristics of Positive Morality, the Chief Applications of Positive 
Morals. This translation supplies a very valuable addition to the 
English body of literature on Positivism, and will doubtless at once 
take its place as the standard systematic exposition of the practical 
side of the Religion of Humanity. It is a book which everyone 
who would understand the existing philosophical and ethical situ- 
ation will have toread. Necessarily, it is not merely an exposition 
of Positive Morals as such, but also a running criticism upon the 
old theological codes and theologism generally. 

The title of the admirable little book, “Between Boy and Man.”8 
is taken from the line in “Twelfth Night,” “’Tis with him in stand- 
ing water between boy and man.” The book cannot be better 
described than by the author’s own words: 

“These sermons have not been actually delivered. To offer such 
teaching in a public school of the ordinary kind would be a 
breach of trust on a master’s part; and the author ceased to 
be a public-school master virtually for this reason. The book 
should not be put into the hands of boys whose parents think 
it wise to rely on orthodox Christianity as the only sound foun- 
dation for moral principles: it is addressed to those whose 
training or temperament makes it likely that they need other 
incentives.” 

There are thirteen lectures, viz. on The Golden Rule; Home; 
Reading I. and II.; Openness and Reserve; Sex; Individuality ; 
Bores, Prigs, and the Seriousness of Things; Man’s Place in the 
World of Nature; Your Place in the World of Men; Manliness; 
Choice of Profession; and Money. The lectures are marked by a 
lofty ethical tone, and betray a profound knowledge of boy-nature 
and of the needs of boys at the specially critical “sixth-form” age. 
“Quilibet” has done a good service to both parents and boys, and 
many of the latter will certainly in future years feel deeply grateful 
to their anonymous Mentor. 


2. ‘The Positive Science of Morals.”? By the late Pierre Lafitte, successor of Auguste 
Comte. Translated by J. Carey Hall, M.A., I.S.0., H.B.M’s Consul-General 
for Yokohama. London: Watts & Co. 

3. ‘Between Boy and Man, being Lectures to Sixth-Form Boys.’”? By ‘ Quilibet.’’ 
London: Watts & Co. 
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The full title to Mr. Paul Goodman’s “Synagogue and the 
Church”4 includes the words “Being a Contribution to the Apolo- 
getics of Judaism.” The eleven chapters treat respectively of 
Judaism, the Mother of Religions ; The Sign of the Covenant ; “Ye 
are my Witnesses”; The Tree of Life; the Universality of Juda- 
ism; The Missionary Aspect of Christianity; The Old Covenant 
and the New; Messianic Prophecies; Jesus of Nazareth; The 
Churches of Christ ; The Scheme of Salvation. The author claims 
not only that Judaism is the mother of religions, but also that the 
Jews still remain the people of religion par excellence, and that 
the last chapter in the history of Judaism has yet to be written. 
In fact, though he does not exactly say so, to him Christianity 1s 
only a transient heretical excrescence from the pure ethical mono- 
theism of Judaism, which it will, on its disappearance, leave alone 
in the field. We cannot here go into a detailed criticism of the 
book. It is one, however, that deserves attention from sincere 
religionists of all schools. As an attestation to both its ability 
and its character, may be mentioned the fact that the Rev. Charles 
Voysey was one of those who undertook to read the proofs. The 
leading appeal of the book is to the growing multitude of those 
who have shaken off the hard and fast tenets of the Christian 
creeds and are yet holding to a more or less definite kind of theism. 
The author finds that almost all our great writers, poets, and 
thinkers are “hostile to the dogmatic side of Christianity . . . and 
can only appreciate the moral aspect of Christianity.” But “it is 
now being gradually recognized that Christian morality is in reality 
Jewish, and had, with an incomparable power and grace, been 
proclaimed by Jewish prophets and psalmists many centuries before 
Jesus, without the admixture of the dogmas and false science with 
which it was indissolubly interwoven even in the earliest form of 
Christianity.” In this connexion he quotes Huxley, who in a 
letter to Romanes said: “I have a great respect for the Nazarenism 
of Jesus—very little for later Christianity. But the only religion 
that appeals to me is prophetic Judaism.” We need scarcely add 
that Mr. Goodman’s work contains a scathing criticism of historic 
Christianity. Our readers will be glad to recognise in the author 
a valued contributor to The Westminster Review. 


Mr. Taylor, who is not a novice in the subject, gives us four 
“Essays on Theosophy.”5 Their titles are Outlines of Theosophy, 
Doctrine of Karma and Reincarnation, Theosophy and Science, and 
Theosophy and the Masses. The “Outlines” promised in the first 
chapter prove to be very blurred and indistinct; and the style of 


4. ‘* The Synagogue and the Church.” By Paul Goodman. London: Routledge. 
5. ‘Essays on Theosophy.” By I. E. Taylor. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
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the whole is painfully diffuse. The book, says the preface, is 
offered-to Christians who are seeking for something more satisfying 
than the empty husks of religion which fed their forefathers, and 
to scientists who are becoming aware that root-religion and science 
cannot be separated. We fancy that readers who approach this 
book without previous knowledge of theosophy will get only vague 
and confusing ideas here. But perhaps this is intentional. Per- 
haps the purpose of the book is simply to excite curiosity, leaving 
the enquirer to seek further illumination “at the fountain-head.” 
It is a pity that in the sixty odd pages some really definite “outline” 
was not drawn. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


From the days of Pliny numerous histories of the Civil Wars 
of A.D. 69 and 70 have been written. But all writers, including 
Tacitus, who ranks easily first, have neglected the military aspect 
of the three campaigns. “Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman 
Empire, A.D. 69—70; A Companion to the ‘ Histories’ of Taci- 
tus,”! by Mr. Bernard W. Henderson: has for its main object the 
history of those campaigns in the light of modern strategical prin- 
ciples. As Emmerson himself once said, Tacitus is “the most un- 
military of historians,” In military affairs his information, asserts 
Mr. Henderson, represents little but the common gossip of the 
camp, the talk of the private solder or subordinate officer. Generals 
are hastily criticised; impossible plans are ascribed to them; 
strategics are ignored or misrepresented ; events strategically con- 
nected are treated as isolated movements; success or apparent 
failure is the one criterion of judgment. On such points, there- 
fore, Mr. Henderson does not hesitate to throw Tacitus over, with 
the result that we now possess for the first time a clear-cut narrative 
of the military operations during this period. Events are properly 
connected and assigned their due value. Strategical causes are 
found to explain the respective positions of the armies. Tactics 
are not mistaken for strategy, and finally, in the place of “camp 
gossip” the whole is based upon sound common sense. A master 
of modern strategy, Mr. Henderson has succeeded, by the compara- 


1. * Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire, A.D. 69—70; A Companion 
to the ‘Histories’ of Tacitus.’ By Bernard W. Henderson, M.A, Sub- 
Rector and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. With Maps and Llustrations. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1908. 
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tive and historical method, in illuminating many dark passages. 
And he has visited the actual theatre of war in the Lombard plain, 
thus obtaining a first-hand knowledge of locality which no amount 
of reading can ever equal. He clearly recognises, as Napoleon and 
other great generals have done, that the leading principles of 
strategy remain always the same. By adhering to those methods, 
Mr. Henderson has been enabled to present us with a picture, in 
which one can clearly trace in due order the various movements of 
the opposing forces, and their causes. The Rebellion on the Rhine 
he happily compares with our own Indian Mutiny. And no less 
happily he compares the policy of the evacuation of Vetera, on the 
island of Batavia, with that of Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac. It 
is by touches such as these that the spirit of the times is caught, 
and additional interest created. Would that in our school and 
Oxford days we had had such a guide. The classics were, of course, 
treated as literary masterpieces, but that was all. Correct trans- 
lation was the great aim and object. The subject matter was a 
very minor consideration. If these had been reversed, correctness 
in translation would have been more easily obtained. The pupil 
would have learnt the importance of the latter. Fortunately, apper- 
ception in education is making its way, even if somewhat slowly. 
Mr. Henderson’s “ Greats,” pupils at Exeter College, to whom this 
volume is dedicated, should feel not only flattered, but thankful for 
such a teacher. 


In “ The Laws of War on Land-”2 Professor Holland has codi- 
fied the rules governing the conduct of warfare on land, which are 
generally recognised as binding on all civilised nations. This 
work may be compared with the author’s “ Manual of Naval Prize 
Law,” which is still the accepted authority on this branch of Inter- 
national Law, and the official guide for naval officers. The present 
treatise is intended for the use of the military profession, and for 
students of this branch of International Law. Customary rules 
mitigating the horrors of war have never been wholly absent since 
classical times, although during the religious wars of the 16th and 
17th centuries, they had become reduced to a vanishing point. It 
was the ferocity displayed by both contending parties which directed 
the attention of moderate men to the study of International Law, 
with the result that a set of customary rules mitigating the worst 
abuses of war, particularly on land, gradually evolved. These rules, 
however, possessed no authoritative sanction beyond that of inter- 
national public opinion, and rested merely on the unwritten consent 


2. ‘The Laws of War on Land (written and unwritten).”” By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, K.C., of Lincoln’s Inn. Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, D.C.L. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. London and 
New York : ‘i Frowde, and Stevens & Sons, Limited, 1908. 
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of nations, as evidenced by their practice. They were gathered 
only from the instructions issued to military officers, or from mili- 
tary tradition, and from the works of international jurists. It is 
only within the last half-century that any attempt has been made 
to give a more formal sanction to these rules. Endeavours were 
made to systematise the laws of war by international discussion, 
and to procure the general acceptance of a uniform code of those 
laws by international agreement. “ Thus it has come to pass,” says 
Professor Holland, “that the greater bulk of the rules applicable to 
this topic as newly defined and amplified by conferences of dele- 
gates duly accredited by the various Powers, have now been ex- 
pressed in diplomatic acts, which have received the formal consent 
of so large a number of States, as to constitute, beyond question, a 
body of written International Law of general obligation, except on 
a few points, as against a few dissentient Powers.” 


With some exceptions, the Hague Convention, No. IV., of 
1907, has incorporated all the previous agreements, since the Genoa 
Convention of 1864. These exceptions are The Hague Conven- 
tion, No. III, of 1907; The Geneva Convention, 1906; The St 
Petersburg Declaration of 1868; the three Hague Declarations of 
1899 ; and the Hague Convention, No. V., of 1907, which are to be 
taken as supplementary to the principal convention, which the 
Professor describes as the “ Hague Code of Land Warfare.” 


Professor Holland’s object, therefore, was to set forth in orderly 
sequence, the whole of the rules, whether written or unwritten, by 
which the conduct of war on land is now governed. He has 
attained this by reducing this chaotic mass to propositions in the 
form of a digest dealing with the various aspects of the law in due 
order, each proposition or article receiving, when necessary, ex- 
planatory notice. Professor Holland has succeeded in compressing 
these rules into 140 short articles, which must have entailed a 
greater amount of labour than would appear at first sight. At the 
same time we think some of the notes might have been fuller. 
Although, the Powers have agreed to the text, they are not all 
agreed as to the precise meaning. Take, for instance, the im- 
munity of private property. Professor Holland states the law 
correctly :—Immunity is subject only to the exigencies of war. But 
although he indicates the two schools of thought, he does not, to 
our mind, give sufficient emphasis to the opposing views by dis- 
cussing the divergent principles upon which they are based. Per- 
haps, in a future edition, we may find this in the Appendix. The 
latter, which forms half the book, contains the National Instructions 
as to the Law of War on Land; Historical Notes on the Diplomatic 
Acts which relate to War on Land; The French Text of the 
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Final Act of the Peace Conference of 1907, with the eight diplo- 
matic Acts bearing on the Law of War on Land, and their transla- 
tions, and Lists of Powers which are parties thereto. 


We need scarcely add that this work forms a solid contribution 
to the study of International Law, which will enhance Professor 
Holland’s reputation as an international jurist. 


We are not much impressed with Mr. W. A. Macdonald’s “ The 
Oldest Story, Doings of our Ancestors in India 10,000 Years Age.” 
We are seriously told that this story is a translation from “a sort 
of pre-Vedic Sanskrit,” whatever that may mean. The Vedas we 
know as the earliest Sanskrit literature, but what “pre-Vedic” 
exactly means we cannot tell, and Mr. Macdonald does nothing to 
enlighten us. As a vehicle for a treatise on the simple life we think 
Mr. Macdonald has made a mistake. It is not so exciting a romance 
as to induce the more frivolous-minded to read it, and we see no 
advantage in attributing modern utopian ideas to primitive races of 
10,000 years ago. 

Those interested in the problem of capital punishment will find 
powerful and closely-reasoned pleas for its abolition in “ The Death 
Penalty,” by Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonmer and “Some Notes 
on the Punishment of Death,” by Mr. Carl Heath. The former 
contends that hanging is not a deterrent. It is always difficult to 
prove a negative. Her comparison between English and Scotch 
evidence tells against her contention, rather than in its favour. All 
those convicted in Scotland suffered the extreme penalty, whilst in 
England, of 433 persons sentenced to death, only 237 were exe- 
cuted. Thus, whilst we were hanging 125 murderers, the Scotch 
only hanged six. It is the certainty of punishment which deters. 
It is the uncertainty which tempts a man to crime. We are not at 
all convinced that for cold-blooded murder by a certain class of 
criminals, the death penalty is not the fitting punishment, and far 
more deterrent than penal servitude. 


We have received Nos. 2 and 3 of volume nine of the “ Bolitin 
de Instruccion Publica,”‘ the latter containing the transactions of 
the Congress on Higher Education, held in March last; also No. 
39, Das Unterrichtswesen der Stadt Buda-pest im Jahre 1905-00," 
edited by Dr. Gustave Thirring, and No. 40, “Die Sterblichkeit der 
Stadt Budapest im Jahre- 1906,” edited by Dr. Julius J. Pikler. 


3. “The Oldest Story, Doings of our Ancestors in India 10,000 years ago.” By 
W. A. Macdonald. London: Quistal Press, 1908. . 

4. Bolitin de Instruccion Publica.” Organo Secritaria del Ramo. Mexico: 
Tipografia Economica, 1908. ; 

5. ‘Das Unterrichtswesen der Stadt Buda-pest im Jahre, 1905-6. Berlin: Putt- 
kammer and Muhlbecht, 1908. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Augustus: The Life and Times of the Founder of the 
Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14),”4 by Dr. E. S. Schuckburgh, 
has now gone into a second revise. The low price at which this 
exquisitely illustrated volume is issued, proves that there still exists 
in this country a large public capable of appreciating a work which 
is neither frivolous nor utilitarian. Comparatively few monographs 
have been written on the subject, but an exhaustive treatise by V. 
Gardthausen is now appearing in German. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the authorities accounts for Augustus having hitherto 
received scant justice at the hands of historians. For many details 
of his reign recourse must be had to the inscriptions and monuments, 
of which Monumentum Ancyranum is the most important, being 
the official record of his life’s work, composed by the Emperor him- 
self, and inscribed on the walls of the Temple at Angora. Dr. 
Schuckburgh’s translation of it appears in the appendix. 
“ Augustus” is the most brilliant of the monographs on Roman 
history, for which students are indebted to the enterprise of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


George Christopher Lichtenberg was a Gottingen Professor of 
Physics, who flourished in the latter half of the XVIIIth century. 
Like Pope, a fellow satirist, he was afflicted with curvature of the 
spine—a fact which may account for his habit of shutting himself 
up in his rcoms for months at a time. This many-sided man was, 
however, an empirical psychologist, and, as such, deserves a place 
beside Theophrastus, Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld and Addison. 
“The Reflections of Lichtenberg,” admirably selected and trans- 
lated by Mr. Norman Alliston, reflect their author in turn sceptical, 
cynical, superstitious, and sentimental. In philosophy he is a 
semi-Kantian. The following “ Reflections on Human Nature” 
may serve as fair examples of his style. “ It is in most cases more 
difficult to make intelligent people believe that you are what you 
are not, than to become what you would appear to be.” Again: 
“T am convinced that we not only love ourselves in others, but hate 

1. ‘* Augustus: The Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire.” (B.C. 
63—A.D. 14). By E. S. Schuckburgh, Litt. D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


1. ‘The Reflections of Lichtenberg.” Selected and Translated by Norman Allison. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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ourselves in others too.” Lichtenberg’s life was uneventful, save 
for two journeys to England, undertaken when he was a young man. 
There he made the acquaintance of Garrick, for whom he enter- 
tained, as his letters show, a profound admiration. Lichtenberg’s 
“Study of Hamlet’s Character” surely deserves to be translated, 
and we should be grateful to Mr. Alliston if he would undertake the 
task. 


In “Gold of Cathay,”2 by Mr. Gilbert Wintle, a trooper of 
Strathcona’s Horse, when dying in South Africa, leaves his com- 
rades, Tom Beard and Ted Thorne, certain treasure hidden in 
British Columbia. This legacy was nearly turning out tc be a 
damnosa haereditas, for the financier to whom they applied for 
funds for the purpose of fitting out an expedition to obtain the 
treasure, sticks at nothing to get possession of their plans. Tom is 
sent to prison on a trumped-up charge, and Ted is half killed by 
an accomplice of this villain. They eventually set out for Canada, 
and work in a mine which belongs partly to the financier, partly to 
Ted’s father, who had been lost in an expedition to the north. 
After Ted has made good his claim, the pair proceed to British 
Columbia, narrowly escape assassination at the hands of two China- 
men, turn the tables on their enemies, and, finally, take possession 
of their legacy, which turns out to be worth about two millions. 
“Gold of Cathay” is an uncommonly well-written story, which 
should appeal to all who enjoy books of travel and adventure in 
distant lands. 


“ Rita” is an author of such remarkable achievement that the 
appearance of a novel by her is something like an event in the 
literary world. “ Betty Brent, Typist,”3 is not only a distinct de- 
parture from her earlier manner, but a fresh and fascinating crea- 
tion. This heroine differs from the nondescript class from which 
typists are usually recruited, inasmuch as she is the daughter of a 
distinguished professor, and had received a liberal education. Many 
scenes of the story are laid at Tresham Court, where a dissipated 
bachelor baronet is, with his cousin, “ Lu-Lu,” entertaining a rowdy 
house party. Here folly, profusion, and immorality, thinly veiled 
by the conventions run riot. “Rita’s” pourtrayal of the “smart 
set” goes far to substantiate the charges brought against it by an 
eloquent preacher, who recently took for his text the sins of society. 
She does not mar the effect of her picture by moralising, but leaves 
it to speak for itself. It is, however, a relief to turn from this 
vitiated atmosphere to the cultured repose of Madame |’Estrange’s 
country seat, where, for a season, Betty was sheltered from the 


2. ‘Gold of Cathay.” By Gilbert Wintle. London: Ward, Lock & Co. 
3. ‘‘ Betty Brent, Typist,’’ By “‘ Rita.” London: T. Werner Laurie. 
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storms of life. But her trials were not to end yet. It would be 
unfair to reveal more of the plot of this clever and enthralling 
romance, which is, unquestionably, the most finished performance 
that “ Rita” has yet presented to the public. 


The remote East, with its ancient creeds, weird rites, and deep- 
rooted superstitions, offers a fascinating problem to sceptical 
Europe. At the present day Christians of all denominations are 
far out-numbered by Buddhists and Brahmins. In “ The Sacred 
Skull,”4 East and West touch from time to time, but fail, as is ever 
the case, to commingle. Mr. George Griffith excels in picturesque 
narrative ; indeed, many of his descriptions have the warmth and 
glow of chapters from “The Arabian Nights.” It is a story of 
strange happenings in London, at the country seat of a rascally 
magnate of finance, and in the holy city of Lhassa. For those who 
delight in the marvellous and bizarre, no more fascinating book than 
this could well be recommended. 


“ The Indissoluble Knot ”5 is a story of thrilling interest, but 
the effect of it is marred by the too obvious purpose with which it 
was written. History affords at least one instance of a banker- 
poet, but it has been left to the imagination of Mr. Charles Granville 
to create a poet-commission agent, interested, among other specula- 
tions, in the importation of dairy produce from Denmark. It is 
needless to state that circumstances rather than choice determined 
the latter to embark on so prosaic a branch of commerce. Lady 
Haversley is, indeed, an object of pity, inasmuch as she was wedded 
to a confirmed dipsomaniac, whose lucid intervals were devoted to 
promoting companies, and subsequently wrecking them. As this 
precious scoundrel was cunning enough to refrain from marital 
infidelity, the law was impotent to release her from a yoke which 
had become intolerable. Mr. C. Granville possesses a trenchant 
style, and no little knowledge of the seamy side of City life. 


Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole is an author of rare versatility, a 
master of smiles and tears ; in other words, a humorist in the widest 
connotation of the term. His place beside the foremost novelists 
of the day has been won legitimately, for he never poses, and he 
scorns to secure effect by the cheap tricks of the literary impres- 
sionist. Each of his later books shows a deeper and truer insight 
into life, a more delicate artistry of words. In “The Crimson 
Azaleas,” and “The Blue Lagoon” (both of which were sympa- 
thetically noticed in The Westminster Review) Mr. Stacpoole pro- 
duced works which, in colour and tone, may be compared with those 


4. ‘*The Sacred Skull.”” By George Griffith. London; Everett & Co. 
5. ‘The Indissoluble Knot.’? By Charles Granville. London: The Open Road 
Publishing Company. 
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of Pierre Loti, with this difference, however, that in them pathos 
never degenerates into pessimism. “Patsy 6 is a tale of a type 
widely different to its immediate predecessors. It is a study of 
Irish life and character, such as Charles Lever might, perhaps, 
have written in the maturity of his genius. Although abounding 
in highly diverting episodes, it has its serious side, and that states- 
men might profitably ponder over. The titular hero is not quite 
the sort of boy that Sunday School teachers would regard as a 
shining example, but on that account, perhaps, he will be found 
more generally interesting. 

n “Jerusalem Temple Festivities,” Dr. Hochman gives a 
couple of learned monographs on Bikkurim, or the presentation of 
Firstfruits, and the Water Feast celebrated during the week of 
Tabernacles. The author hopes that he has been able to lift “a 
corner of the curtain that hangs before this fruitful field of re- 
search.” Evidently, he has spared no pains. A multitude of 
authorities, ancient and modern, have been consulted, and are often 
quoted. The text bristles with Hebrew, to say nothing of Greek 
and German. Each monograph is followed by a set of copious 
notes. The book necessarily appeals to a limited class of readers, 
but it must be very welcome to those. 

The Rationalist Press Association are nothing if they are not 
enterprising. They have lately been out-doing their former deeds 
in cheapness combined with good quality. Now they give us Mon- 
cure Conway’s “Lessons for the Day”*—recently issued in cloth— 
in a strong paper cover for sixpence! We recently noticed the 
original edition, and need add but little here. There will be few 
readers of this notice who do not know who and what the author 
was. In this book, he collected—only shortly before his death— 
over a dozen of his more noteworthy London lectures delivered 
during the past half-century. Many of these lectures have for their 
motifs the events of the day, and thus combine the interest of the 
subjects with the interest of an exceptionally able and original 
man’s treatment of them. 

The latest—at time of writing this—of the R.P.A. series of 
Cheap Reprints contains “Twelve Lectures and Essays,”® by Hux- 
ley. We are glad to find that the collection includes Huxley’s Six 
Lectures to Working-men, “On our knowledge of the Causes of 
the Phenomena of Organic Nature.” Though these lectures were 
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delivered forty-five years ago, they still form one of the best, if 
not the best, introduction to the study of the subject for working- 
men or indeed for any who are beginning the study. Among the 
other lectures is the admirable object lesson in zoological study 
the “Lecture on a Lobster.” 

Mr. Jacques Cohen’s “Prolegomena’”’ is merely the introduc- 
tion to a book on Theism which the author hopes to finish in the 
course of the next two or three years. We have given some serious 
attention to this “Prolegomena” ; but we are afraid we shall scarcely 
be able to understand it before the promised work itself appears. 
We run a risk in saying this, as the following extract shows: 

“So you, Sir, you must admit that the Not of Nowhere IS by 

what it Does; from this the rest is perfectly secure and facile 

to infer, but unless you admit that the Not of Nowhere IS by 
what it Does, I will order the servants to take you and confine 

you in a lunatic asylum, for you would be incapable of a 

logical conclusion.” 

We are willing, however, to promise a qualified assent to the 
following, so far as we understand it:—“The Not of Nowhere, 
obviously, is neither Here nor There, it is neither This nor That 
Not.” And we confess to having a dim suspicion of a meaning 
in this: “So even the Stone is not merely unconscious but subcon- 
sciously unconscious because it can be made to move.” __It has been 
the fashion to charge Hegel with being unmercifully abstruse. 
But, after all, we prefer Hegel to Cohen. 

The fourth and last volume of the collected series of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s Essays bears the title of “Realities and Ideals, 
Social, Political, Literary and Artistic.” It is the most diverse in 
subjects of all the series, but is not the less interesting on that 
account. Most of the essays have appeared during the last forty 
years in English and American Reviews, some have been privately 
printed and have been hitherto known to but few readers, whilst 
four now appear for the first time. An admirable series of essays 
published in the New York Forum will be new to the majority of 
British readers. The longest of the essays in this volume, occupy- 
ing 64 pages, is from a joint volume on “International Policy” first 
published in 1866, and since re-issued. The essay, entitled “Eng- 
land and France,” embodies, says the preface, “the writer's mature 
belief in a systematic co-operation between our two nations as the 
key of peace and progress in Europe. That which half-a-century 
ago was but a distant Jdea/ to me and to my friends, I have lived 
to see as a Reality—accepted, effective, and permanent.” The 


10. ‘Prolegomena to a Complete Exposition of Theism.”” By Jacques Cohen. 
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reproduction of this brilliant essay is especially opportune. But 
- what, perhaps, will attract the most immediate attention in this 
volume are the four new essays in which Mr. Harrison has delivered 
his mind very vigorously upon the Woman Suffrage question. The 
essays on the Future of Woman, the Realm of Woman, the Work 
of Women, the Votes for Women, are in the author’s most trench- 
ant style. As students of Harrison would anticipate, he stands 
forth resolutely against the franchise for women. Whilst he is by 
no means content with the present condition of women, and would 
“call aloud for an education for women in the same line as that of 
men to be given by the same teachers, and covering the same 
ground . . . an education certainly not inferior, rather superior, to 
that of men, inasmuch as it can easily be freed from the drudgery 
incidental to the practice of special trades, and also because it is 
adapted to the more sympathetic, more alert, more tractable, more 
imaginative intelligence of women,” he would hold firmly, 


“The middle ground between the base apathy which is satis- 
fied with the actual condition of woman as it is, and the rest- 
less materialism which would assimilate, as far as possible, the 
distinctive functions of women to those of men, which would 
‘equalise the sexes’ in the spirit of justice, as they phrase it, 
and would pulverise the social groups of families, sexes, and 
professions into individuals organised, if at all, by unlimited 
resort to the ballot-box. Herein we are truly conservative 
in holding society to be made up of famiZies, not of indivi- 
duals, and in developing, not in annihilating, the difference of 
sex, age, relation between individuals.” 

These essays may be taken to contain all that can be said or 
that is worth saying against the woman franchise, and all this is 
here said in the most forcible manner by one of our ablest publicists. 
The author has valiantly thrown down the glove, and we have no 
doubt that the challenge will be as valiantly accepted. 


Dr. Smythe-Palmer has produced an exquisitely dainty book 
in “The Ideal of a Gentleman.” In a little over 500 pages, he has 
given us about twice as many edited quotations from writers, in- 
cluding, as he says, “at one extreme the Egyptian moralist, Ptah- 
hotep, B.C. 3300, and at the other Mr. William Watson.” For 
twenty years the author has been collecting “the more striking 
passages which (he) met with in (his) reading illustrative of ‘the 
most venerable of all titles, the title of a Gentleman.’ ” What he 
first intended to be merely an Anthology, has become “ something 
like a cyclopedia of Gentlehood.” We agree with the author that 


12. ‘The Ideal of a Gentleman, or A Mirror for Gentlefolks.”” By A. Smythe-Palmer, 
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such a collection “dealing with the most attractive phases of the 
noblest character that man has attained to,” was worth making. 
Also, “that every lad among our ‘growing gentlemen’ of England 
would be the better of having such a manual of Gentlehood placed 
in his hands as a mirror whereby to dress himself.” For the pur- 
poses of this book, the works of all classes of writers have been 
raided—divines, philosophers, poets, dramatists, novelists, essayists, 
etc, etc. Again we agree with the author that in these extracts 
we can “find matter of no little literary interest and quaint charm of 
expression, many of the passages selected being from rare or for- 
gotten books of antiquity not easily come by.” The matter falls 
into some fourteen chapters, under distinctive headings, such as the 
Historical Idea of a Gentleman, Definition of a Gentleman, Essen- 
tial Quality of a Gentleman, etc., etc. There can be no doubt that 
the beok will win wide and permanent approval, and will be con- 
sidered an indispensable part of every collection of books that 
deserves the title of “Library.” _It is really a text-book of a very 
important branch of ethics. It would make a good reading-book 
in schools, as well as a valuable lesson book for all classes of adults. 
We thank Dr. Smythe-Palmer for a book which we shall always 
prize. We must not omit to mention the excellent facsimile of 
an old portrait of Sir Philip Sidney which very appositely forms the 
frontispiece. 

No one who is familiar with Mr. Robertson’s “Courses of 
Study”? will be surprised to find that a second edition has been 
called for. There is every reason why this book should be period- 
ically re-issued with revision and additions to keep it up to date. 
Every subject of study is represented in it, and a copious list of 
works is given, with valuable hints as to the order in which they may 
be best taken. This second edition is enlarged by the insertion of 
a new section on Geography, and by the addition of matter in the 
historical courses as well as of over seven hundred fresh works. 
The book is not intended to be a cyclopaedia of literature, but a 
guide to study; and so far as our knowledge of such works extends, 
it is certainly the most comprehensive guide in existence. The 
book is not only useful to beginners, but even old students may find 
it valuable as a work of reference. 

“ Jael,”"* by E. L. Sutherland, is a strong, almost hysterical, 
protest against marriages de convenance. When a mere girl, the 
perusal of Dred aroused in the high-strung heroine of this Aus- 
tralian story, a burning indignation at women selling themselves 
for a home or position. Later on, the matrimonial experiences of 
her girl friends and their worldly mothers— 
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“ With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart,” 
so intensified this feeling that she forthwith vowed herself to celi- 
bacy, in order to prove a living witness to the blessedness of spin- 
sterhood, before a sceptical world. Except for her loyalty to a rash 
vow, she might have found happiness with a worthy mate. The 
tragedy which cut short her strenuous life came about by the 
diabolical treachery of a jealous woman belonging to the “smart” 
set. “Jael” is a clever story, which suffers not a little, from an 
artistic standpoint, by being pitched in too high a key. 

“A Text-Book of Geography,” by Mr. G. Cecil Fry, is not 
designed for beginners, but for students whose standard of work is 
approximately that of London Matriculation. Five introductory 
chapters deal with mathematical and general physical geography, 
and the rest of the book contains systematic descriptions, in de- 
creasing detail, of the British Isles, Europe, North America, and the 
other continents. European railways, especially those of England, 
receive due attention. There are appendices on Forms of Govern- 
ment and Statistics. We heartily welcome “A Text-book of 
Geography,” and are confident that, whilst admirably fulfilling the 
purpose for which it is primarily intended, it is destined to be used 
extensively in higher grade schools. 


A few years ago we had occasion to notice in the Westminster 
Review the English translation of Professor Nyrop’s “ The Kiss 
and Its History.” Mr. Chung Yu Wang now comes forward with 
a critical study of “The Origin and Nature of Love’”® The 
learned Dane illustrated his subject with a wealth of quotations for 
the most part poetical, and only incidentally touched upon its 
physiological aspect. Indeed, to submit what is universally regarded 
as a delightful, if dangerous, pastime, to the dry light of science, 
would seem to lovers as sacrilegious a proceeding as to botanise on 
a mother’s grave. Mr. Chung Yu Wang appears conscious of this 
when he writes: “ But, after all, what is love? Let us for a 
moment be cold and cruel, and be prepared to dissect it and to 
examine it under the searching light of psychology, which, in the 
author’s conviction, is the only key to open up the mysteries en- 
closed within what Heine and Holmes call ‘ the most attractive word 
in the language—love.” The method he pursues is, however, bio- 
logical rather than psychological, but we will not quarrel with him 
on that score. His conclusions, which are impressive, if not wholly 
convincing, are too long to quote; but we can recommend this 
stimulative booklet to the attention of our readers. 


15. ‘‘A Text-Book of Geography.”’ By G. Cecil Fry, M.Sc., F.I.C. The University 
Tutorial Series. London: W. B. Clive. 

16. ‘The Origin and Nature of Love.’? By Chung Yu Wang, A.M: London: The 
Open Road Publishing Co. 
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From a cheap “villa” at Manor Park to a tumble-down home- 
stead in the Cambridgeshire Fens seems a far cry, nevertheless, in 
“The Smallholder,”!7 Mr. James Blyth easily transports his readers 
thither in company with the wife and family of a very common- 
place solicitor’s clerk, dismissed as too old at forty-eight, but who, 
on the strength of a small legacy and such knowledge of horticul- 
ture as might be acquired in his back-garden, responded to that 
parrot-cry of political quacks, “ Back to the land!” That the rash 
experiment was fore-doomed to failure was, of course, inevitable ; 
the shrewdness on which the little Cockney plumed himself was no 
match for rustic cunning :— 

“ And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as a Czar.” 
Cheated unmercifully from the beginning, and afterwards pursued 
by deadly malice, in spite of wanton, great-hearted Tilda Howe and 
her friend, the village witch—the latter, save in one particular 
instance, dealt only with white magic—he would have come to 
utter grief, had not luck come to his rescue at the eleventh hour. 
Mr. James Blyth knows his fenmen, and, though not blind to theit 
faults, which are those of primitive folk, demoralised by contact 
with civilisation, loves them. He is prepared to meet the charge 
of realism, for his realism never runs counter to the strict canons of 
art. “The Smallholder” is an admirably fresh story, strong in 
characterisation, and full of dramatic situations. 


It would seem nearly impossible for Messrs. Raphael Tuck to 
have improved on their last year’s collection of Christmas cards and 
calendars, but certainly this year they have surpassed themselves. 
Their productions are marvellous in their variety and the excellence 
of their finish, There are 2,000 entirely new designs, the most 
interesting feature of the collection being the unique cards which 
the firm has had the honour of painting for their Majesties the King 
and Queen of England, Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, Their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Spain, Their Majesties the King and Queen of Norway, Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and which 
they have been graciously permitted to reproduce for the benefit of 
the public. 

Post card collectors will welcome numerous new designs ; there 
is also a new set of Birthday Books, with fitting quotations from 
great authors. Children have been well provided for, as usual, and 
will be delighted with untearable linen toybooks, the patent paint- 
box book, as well as Father Tuck’s Annual, and many other books. 

Want of space prevents us from mentioning many of the 
beautiful productions of Raphael House. 


17. ‘The Small-Holder’? By James Blyth, London: Everett & Co: 
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POETRY. 


“Mélanie, and Other Poems,”! by Harte Constante, are the 
lyrical outpouring of a singularly devout heart. The title-poem is 
a cantfable, i.e, verse interspersed with prose, though the latter 
element neither alternates so regularly, nor forms so important a 
factor, as is the case in “ Aucassin et Nicolete.” Both “ Melanie” 
and “Hilda” are founded on legends chosen to illustrate the efficacy 
of fervent and long-continued intercessory prayer. In spite of its 
fragmentary character, we are inclined to assign a higher poetical 
value to “ Thoughts on Callista,” than to the author’s more sustained 
and ambitious efforts. The verses are suggested by Newman’s 
touching story. From the general tenour of her writings we are 
led to assume that the author has been influenced by Pascal and the 
Port Royalists. To admirers of devotional poetry we can without 
hesitation recommend this unpretentious volume. 

A five-act tragedy on a classical subject, whatever be its merits, 
stands a poor chance of representation in England or the United 
States, where musical comedy seriously threatens to oust from the 
boards all other forms of dramatic art. “ The Death of Gracchus,”2 
by Mr. Edwin Sautier, is, in many respects, a notable achievement. 
While the story is, in the main, that of Plutarch, dramatic license 
is invoked only to approximate the unities of time and action, and 
also to furnish a suitable background. The verse, always dignified, 
sometimes soars to heights like these :— 

“Yet what is life? Philosophy’s derision, 

The forfeit of a quinsy or a su-feit, 

The day-dream of fool’s hopes.” 
Or to happy similes, such as :— 

“ All’s dark and dubious, 

Like a poor lover’s courtship.” 
It will be seen from the foregoing brief extracts that “ The Death 
of Gracchus” possesses a poetic as well as an academic interest. 


I, ‘*Mélanie and other Poems.”” By Harte Constante. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
2. ‘* The Death of Gracchus.’ By Edwin Sautier. Private Edition. Saint Louis. 
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